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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faitb and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
TO THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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_ Blackmer Home Life 


Martha R. Stacy 


Arrival 


AXI fare—Y1! In my purse a ten 
yen bill and some unchanged U. S. 
money! The obliging taxi-man has no 
change, but suggests I borrow at the end 
of my journey. So when I walk up the 
steps of Blackmer Home, where the taxi- 
man has rung the bell for me, my first 
greeting is a request for the motherly 
Japanese woman who has come to the door 
to lend money for the taxi. She scurries 
off to get it, and I feel at home. She is the 


cook, who after twenty-five years at 
Blackmer Home is used to the strange 
requests of Americans. 
real friend ever since. 


She has been a 


Miss Stacy and a Group of 
Blackmer Home Girls 


Greetings from Miss Hathaway and 
Miss Downing come next, and then from 
Miss Kamei and Miss Miyake, the two 
young Dojin House teachers who live 
with us here. Last but not least comes 
Peter the dog, who has evidently hoped I 
would turn out to be his beloved Bowen 
Sensei returned. 

Although the girls were at school when 
I arrived, that night my unpacking was 
very expeditiously accomplished\ by the 
simple process of loading each girl’s arms 
from my trunks downstairs, as they came 
up for study hours after family prayers. 
They were all so willing and friendly, 
Two of them took me down town the next 
day so I wouldn’t get lost, for Tokyo has 
changed very greatly in the fourteen years 
since I lived here before. This part of the 
city is new to me, too. 


Getting Acquainted ; 
F Bright faces, wistful faces, thoughtful 
faces, friendly faces, shy faces; school- 
girl uniforms, sweaters and skirts, and one 


in Japanese kimono—oh, I do know her, 
she’s Miss Kamei. But the others— 
which face belongs to which name? Shall 
I ever learn to call them correctly? Yes, 
that tall thoughtful girl is Miss Sato, who 
took me down town; and the very attrac- 
tive bright-faced one is the doctor girl who 
is just graduating from medical school, 
whom they all call Matsuko San—I wonder 
what her last name is. There’s one with 
such a wistful smile I’d like to hug her if 
I dared, but it just isn’t done in Japan, I 
know. 

Struggles to fit names to right faces 
meet little success until we play games at 
my welcome meeting party and the fare- 
well for the girls who are to graduate and 
leave the Home. Fun, fast and furious, 
but at the end I know my girls much better. 
The one who plays the piano is Miss Fujita, 
boarded here by the Lutheran Mission, 
and when she’s away Miss Kasuga plays as 
well as she can, though she’s not a music 
student but a kindergarten teacher just 
beginning teaching her “‘duty”’ years this 
year. How they all love Miss Downing! 
Her friendly comradeship with them is 
proved by the names she gets called during 
the game—Da Chan, Ruth San, and even 
G San for her middle initial, but which in 
Japanese means ‘“‘Grandpa.”’ It’s not dis- 
respect, just loving freedom. 

March graduations, visits to hair dressers 
and transformed girlish sweetness, and 
finally leave-takings for spring vacation. 
At last only five girls, then only three, are 
left; family prayers are held in my little 
sitting-room and we chat or play together 
afterward, since there are no study hours. 
Miss Kamei’s sister Isayo, who has just 
graduated from Girls’ High School, is the 
only younger girl left, but she’s a dear. 


The New Term 


During vacation I’ve reviewed the first 
two Japanese readers myself, and Kamei 
San is to help me with the harder ones. 
We have four new girls here and one at 
Sunny Corner, Miss Downing’s Japanese 
home. Two are little sisters, high school 
boarding students, the youngest only 
twelve and leaving home for the first time. 
One is an older girl taking kindergarten 
training after several years at work, and 
two are in sewing school or domestic science 
training schools. 

Little by little I’m finding it possible to 
take the extra burdens off Miss Downing’s 
shoulders. By helping with March ac- 
counts and having her help me with April 
I have finally learned that part of the 
monthly routine. So far I have visited 
four of the girls’ schools and two of their 
homes, and met relatives of seven of the 
others here at the Home. 

Sunday afternoon walks and talks, one 
or two picnic excursions for a few hours, 

(Continued on page 926) 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL NATIONAL COUNCIL 


HE Congregationalists do not seem to be especially 
enthusiastic over their recent national conven- 
tion at Beloit, Wisconsin. It was a large and 

successful gathering in many respects. It was man- 
aged so that Mr. Babson got through without a real 
: flare-up or break, and with what seemed like good 
feeling all around. It elected strong men as officers, 
insuring an infusion of new blood and of high idealism. 
And yet some of the most thoughtful leaders seem to 
feel that there was time and energy to consider an 
immense amount of sectarian machinery, and little 
or no time for vital and important reports from the 
various seminars that really got down to the roots of 
religious matters. 

Usually the most devout and thoughtful are 
dissatisfied with general conventions of the churches. 
‘There is so much routine. There is so little of the up- 
lift of great thinking, feeling and willing. 

A surprising thing to us about the Beloit gathering 
is the feeling expressed by men like Dr. Arthur E. Holt 
(who has been writing for The Christian Century) 
that, although Mr. Babson may have been ‘intem- 
perate in language, mistaken in fact, erratic in action, 
he nevertheless rendered a service in speaking for the 
rank and file in the churches who seldom make them- 
selves heard and felt in conventions. One thing urged 
by Mr. Babson met with a heartfelt response through- 
out the churches. It is the proposition that there is 
too great a discrepancy between the salaries of of- 
ficers and the better paid ministers and the salary of the 
average man. It is seen that the churches need an 
official like Babson who will supplement ‘‘officialdom”’ 
and voice independent views. A moderator who is 
not a paid executive can render such a service if he 
knows enough. A religious weekly which is more than 
a house organ can render the same service. Advance, 
The Churchman, Zions Herald, believe their mission 
to be that. So do we. 

About Babson it seems agreed that he was all 
wrong and all right—mainly wrong in charges, mainly 
right in having the sand to make them, mainly wrong 
in remedies proposed, mainly right in picking out things 
that need attention. ; 

The feeling about excessive overhead expense, 
dealt with recently editorially by The Christian Century, 
we consider elsewhere in this issue. 

We confess to a great sympathy with a national 
Congregational gathering. The denomination has a 
high percentage of well-equipped ministers. The 
best men among them would be outstanding in any 
church group. The Congregationalists give strong 
support to the ideals of liberty, independence, toler- 
ance, application of the gospel to affairs of this world 


for which Universalists stand. Moreover, they are 
religious in the best sense of the word. They are suf- 
fering as all churches are suffering in an age not friendly 
to churches, but they have brains enough to see it and 
courage enough to face facts and to deal with them. 


* * 


SHRINKING RESOURCES AND GROWING 
OVERHEAD 


HE Christian Century holds that the real meaning 
of the Babson crusade in the Congregational 
and Christian churches is that there is a deep 

feeling of misgiving in all of our churches about the 
amount of money that goes into overhead. Resources 
are shrinking, it is harder to maintain machinery, and 
therefore we must set up more machinery to make 
what we have work. As The Christian Century puts it: 
“There is the feeling that American church life is suf- 
fering from the multiplication of denominational ma- 
chinery, that religious vitality is lost amid the grinding 
of an Ezekiel-like phantasmagoria of wheels within 
wheels, that the resources of the church are being ex- 
hausted in an effort to support a constantly proliferat- 
ing denominational overhead. In so far as Mr. Bab- 
son’s crusade represented a protest against this tend- 
ency, it voiced a genuine and pervasive Protestant 
misgiving.” The Christian Century asserts that no 
single denomination can end the evil, because the de- 
nominations are competitive, and that it can only be 
ended by church unity. The local communities see 
that there is no need of many competing churches and 
either go ahead and put the churches together or stand 
back and refuse to give the money that denominations 
need. 

It is untrue to facts and unfair for us not to recog- 
nize the service rendered by national church organiza- 
tions. They do more than raise money. They tackle 
hard life-_problems and help solve them. They kindle 
religion where religion seems dead. But by and large 
it is true that we have too much church machinery, 
and true also that it is hard to keep it going. 

We know enough about our own central organiza- 
tion to know that it is run for much less money than 
corresponding organizatiens.in other denominations. 
We honestly think that our churches get more for 
their money from our central agencies than almost 
any other group. But it is illuminating to realize that 
the feeling is so widespread that denominations are so 
near alike in these days that common sense tells us 
to get rid of some of the overhead. It is suggestive 
to find that all churches are facing about the same at- 
titudes in the rank and file that we are facing. And it 
is clear to all who have eyes to see that the religious 
world needs statesmanship more than it needs money. 


So, 
a. 
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ADVICE TO GRADUATES: MORE THAN ONE - 


WAY 
GAIN we assume that our graduates have been 
fully advised on the subject of “mounting the 
heights” and being noble and fine, and so we 
turn to a second bit of practical counsel that may 
come in handy sometime. 

There is more than one way of doing things. 
There is more than one way to climb out of a hole. 
There is more than one kind of thing that the average 
man or woman can learn to do well. There is more 
than one trail to the upper levels. 

Too many people, if they get blocked in one 
direction, come to think that they are blocked in 
every direction. Now most of the graduates of 
1938, high school or college, are going to run up 
against a stone wall. They should hold everlastingly 
in mind the practical rule of the frontiersman or farmer 
that there is more than one way of getting there. 
“There is more than one way to the woods,” one 
proverb has it, 

“There is more than one way of removing the 
pelage of a feline,” is another way of putting it, which 
we admit is a paraphrase. 

It is a great thing to have the mental habit of 
looking for that other way. If you cannot be a 
good doctor, be a good druggist. If you cannot be a 
good druggist, run a good store. If you cannot marry 
Mary Ann, take Peggy, but be sure that Peggy is not 
going to raise hades with you and all that you are 
trying to do. 

In other words, in a day and age of the world 
when a lot of people get blocked, do not get blocked. 
Remember that you are good for more than one kind 
of thing and that this is a world where millions of 
interesting, important, paying things need to be done. 

To be sure, if you have a chance to fit yourselves 
for a specialized task where the competition is not as 
great, you should seize that chance if it is humanly 
possible. Get out of the ranks of the unspecialized 
who are clamoring for jobs. But whether specialists 
or non-specialists, watch your health, and move on the 
flank if the going is too hard ahead. And it is not 
going to slow you up or prevent success to give a cheer 
and a helping hand to the fellow in the same fix. 

* * 


PRINCIPAL JACKS ON THE LEAGUE 


RINCIPAL JACKS is luminous whether he is 
writing about religious perplexities or the 
League of Nations. His latest book* is on the 

League of Nations, and Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president of Columbia, says that ‘‘no better short and 
convincing argument for organized international co- 
operation in order to removesthe causes of war and to 
promote prosperity has appeared on either side of the 
Atlantic.” 

Some of our Universalist leaders for years have 
been saying what Jacks says. Wehavenot. Hesays 
that the League of Nations must drop all use of force 
or threats of force. 

We have steadily maintained that we must em- 


*Co-operation or Coercion. By L. P. Jacks. E. P. Dutton 
and Company, Inc., New York. Price $2.00. 
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ploy force if needed to enforce law in our own country, 


~-and therefore should be willing to help set up an inter- 


national police forec to restrain aggressors among the 
nations. 

Jacks says that this is Utopian. He tells us the 
world is not ready for it. Sovereign nations will not 
permit coercion to be applied to them. Use of force 
is bound to lead to world war. Moreover, the kind of 
force that nations have built up in the form of modern 
armies, navies, air fleets, liquid fire, poison gases, and 
all the rest of it, is utterly devilish and bound to 
react on those that use it. 

The League of Nations is full of possibilities for 
good. Attacked by military men everywhere, its 
achievements played down by all organs of publicity, 
it still remains one of our noblest agencies for good. 
All that it needs is reform of the covenant and com- 
plete disavowal of any right or desire to impose 
sanctions or to use any other form of force. 

Sovereign states to Jacks are not sensible in- 
dividuals. If they were they would not be arming 
themselves for mutual destruction, and bleeding them- 
selves white in the process. ‘‘Very well, then; in offer- 
ing our peace plan to civilization, let us not forget 
that the civilization to which we are offering it is 
incredibly foolish. Never did the voice of reason 
speak so loudly as it does today, but never did it 
speak to ears so deaf as to these fighting states; while 
as to moral appeals, if involving the least concession 
of sovereignty, they are thrown away as completely 
as if they had been addressed to the carnivora.” 

Our readers can see that the old gentleman still 
writes with the power and beauty that have made him 
famous. 

The book moves in the realm of good bargains, 
national self-interest, economic advantage. It does 
not say, ‘Britain, America, Italy—here is the way of 
the cross.” It says, ‘Here is the way of advantage.” 
Jacks thinks that this is the only word to which the 
nations will pay attention. 

It is a most interesting presentation of the sub- 
ject and perhaps indicates the next step that we can 
take. 

At least he knows that only by working together 
can we all get out of the mess we are in. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 

One of the graces most needed in American life 
today, according to Dr. W. Russell Bowie, is the 
grace to laugh at some of our “pompous contradic- 
tions.” For example, impassioned support of the 
Constitution by those who deny free speech to those 
with whom they disagree. There are a lot of such 
funny things in the contemporary scene. 


Whatever we may think of our age, we have to 
admit that it gives short shrift to mediocrity. So if 
we want to give power to religion we must get over 
our fear of high ability. 


That was a great utterance of Van Wyck Brooks 
when he referred to some ideals ‘‘as unmapped regions 
to which nobody has the least intention of building 
roads.” ; 
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How Is Universalism to Spread ?° 
Carl H. Olson 


NCREASED importance has been attached to the 
president’s address at recent annual meetings of 
the Ohio Universalist Convention. The dis- 

continuance of the office of superintendent has placed 
upon the president and board of trustees many of the 
duties which, in former years and under more favorable 
economic circumstances, were performed by the in- 
dividual who gave his full time to the assistance and 
advisory supervision of the Universalist churches of 
Ohio. 

Accordingly, the annual message of the presi- 
dent has tended to become a report in which the ac- 
complishments and problems of Universalism in Ohio 
are presented to the convention delegates for their 
information and guidance in deliberation. 

This important function will not be neglected this 
year, but it seems to me equally important that we 
do not fail to give attention to a consideration of 
that spiritual purpose from which our activities gain 
direction and impetus. 

Forty-six years ago, the Ohio Universalist Con- 
vention met in this same community, and the Rev. 
Harry L. Canfield, then minister of the church which 
it is now my privilege to serve, preached the occa- 
sional sermon. The original manuscript of that ser- 
mon is here upon the pulpit. It is written in a clear, 
bold hand. Here and there on the pages words are 
crossed out and phrases are changed: Yet through its 
sentences and paragraphs there runs a spiritual dy- 
namic which cannot be altered or erased. It is a 
dynamic evidenced in this sentence, the substance of 
which Dr. Canfield reaffirmed to me just a few weeks 
ago: ““There is as great need of our Church today as 
ever in the world’s history, and, furthermore, there 
always will be a need for it.” 

While there are few present today who can recall 
the convention of 1892, each of us recognizes that we 
sit as the legal and spiritual successors of those who 
were delegates then. The words of that sermon, 
therefore, are pertinent today. Having pointed out 
that such a gathering is more than an occasion for 
self-congratulation upon the excellence of our faith, 
Dr. Canfield continued: 

“We are here in the interest of an ever-expanding 
denominational thought which, our people are con- 
vinced, must find adequate expression chiefly in an 
increasingly active and useful denominational life. 
We are charged with the duty of giving such direction 
to our denominational forces of this state as that this 
coming year may witness grander achievements for our 
cause than any preceding year has known. In order 
to do this intelligently and wisely, we must consider 
what has already been accomplished, and by what 
means and methods; we must take account of present 
resources, not as a measure for future supplies, but as a 
basis on which to work for a more generous support, 
—always remembering to temper our conception of 
what ought to be by what can reasonably be expected, 


*The president’s address at the Ohio Universalist Conven- 
tion. 


lest our ‘vaulting ambition o’erleap itself,’ and we 
fall disheartened and discouraged. 

“What then is our duty, as delegates in this con- 
vention? Should it not be so to plan the work in this 
state and so to co-operate in the work with other states 
as that the result shall be a gift to the world of a de- 
nominational life as much better and more generous 
than that of other denominations as our faith is 
broader and kinder than theirs? If. this be our ambi- 
tion, in order to reach it we must not ignore the plain 
law of our organic life, nor neglect to employ those 
instrumentalities through which, and through which 
alone, definite and desired ends may be reached. 
The work of our national and state organizations is 
dependent on the local churches. If these are loyal, 
success must follow proportionately; if the parishes 
are indifferent or disloyal, our general officers are 
compelled to make bricks without straw, nay, without 
claysto0. esc 6 Tell me how Universalism is to spread 
af Universalists are not to spread it.” 

The obvious response to Dr. Canfield’s challenge 
has been the guiding light which has been followed, as 
closely as possible under limited time and ability, by 
the Convention trustees during the past two years. 
The peculiar quality of the times has demanded de- 
cisions which, under ordinary circumstances, might 
have been referred to the judgment of our annual 
assembly. The board of trustees feels that it has 
acted wisely, as your legal agents, in stimulating ac- 
tivity in our churches and in assisting in a revival of 
Universalism throughout the state. 

I know that some of you are anxious to have de- 
tailed information regarding the program which has 
been followed. As retiring president, it is my duty to 
make clear what has been done and to point out, as 
a parting word, the difficulties and possibilities which 
now exist in connection with our program. 

The policy which was in force two years ago, as 
regards the home mission work of the Convention, was 
this: Each minister who went from his own parish to 
another church, in order to preach and conduct an 
extra service, was guaranteed the sum of five dollars 
from. the state to defray his expenses. Thus encour- 
aged by the knowledge that they were not demanding 
all the sacrifice from the ministers, the churches 
which were dormant or without ministers began to re- 
quest services, contributing as they could. Ministers, 
some of whom had previously felt that their already 
slim purses could not stand further slenderizing, were 
able to serve without personal financial loss. 

I have heard some questions regarding the Colum- 
bus church. We may as well face them right now, for, 
in my estimation, the revival of the Columbus church 
is the keystone of the progress which we have ex- 
perienced in Ohio Universalism. Within a few days 
of my election as president two years ago, there came 
to me news that the Columbus church would, at 
some future date, benefit from a bequest in the tens of 
thousands of dollars—provided it were active. That 
was a spur to an already deep-seated conviction that 
Universalism should be represented in the capital city 
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of Ohio. Something had to be done; and, as you 
know, something was done. The Columbus church is 
now active upon a perfectly sound basis. 

This action, however, demonstrated to the board 
the inadequacy of the mission program which had 
previously been in force. Definite grants were needed 
to establish reviving churches upon more than an 
incidental basis. The present policy of aid to churches 
was adopted, the board determining allotments by a 
judgment of each case. This was, naturally, a tem- 
porary policy. It is the duty of this Convention to em- 
power the incoming board to develop an adequate long- 
time policy, giving such directions as shall appear wise. 

At the present time, we report that twenty 
churches are being given aid which enables them to 
maintain regular worship services. During the past 
year, eight churches have been reopened and one 
church has advanced from a part-time to a full-time 
ministry. News that the resources of the state would 
be devoted to such a program was a stimulus to which 
the response was so great that we were faced by a 
dilemma. It became apparent that more churches 
wanted to become active than the state’s current in- 
come could assist. The board was thus faced with 
the necessity of deciding whether to remain within 
its income and keep churches closed or exceed its 
income and open more churches. The board decided 


Afraid to 
Ralph 


NCE while waiting in a railroad terminal for 
passage on an outgoing train, I was disturbed 
in my waiting-room reverie by two feminine 

voices pitched high in conversation. The younger 
of the two was asking, “‘What word, mother, do you 
wish me to carry to Aunt Mary?” The older woman, 
with a pronounced whine in her voice, replied: “Oh, 
tell her I’m feeling pretty good. Just existing.’ 
With that, the younger woman departed and the 
mother sat there absorbed with her thoughts. Her 
remark and the way she said it aroused my sympathy, 
and I moved to get a better view of this unfortunate 
individual. Several things I noticed at a glance. 
She was dressed far better than the average woman 
(I even thought her clothes might carry Fifth Avenue 
labels). She hadn’t any visible affliction. She looked 
well-fed, as though she hadn’t missed a single meal in 
her life. Her cheeks glowed with health (it was as- 
sumed from her age and bearing that the color was 
her own). Her remark denied any prosperity of spirit. 
Outwardly she was prosperous. Yet inwardly she 
had suffered a depression of morale. She was well off 
and refused to admit it even to herself. 

Hers is not an isolated case. She represents 
most people. She evidently had all the factors which 
ought to create a spirit of optimism in the face of life, a 
happy outlook. Yet her attitude shattered any such 
illusion. Why? It is to be imagined that first of all 
she was afraid to be happy. 

Strange, isn’t it, that we (as she) should be afraid 
of the one thing most desirable and coveted in life? 
Yet such seems to be the perplexing truth. Most 
people are afraid to acknowledge that they are in good 
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that Universalism in Ohio would be served the better 


-by open churches than by a balanced budget at the 


present time. Accordingly we report, and with pride, 
that we have exceeded the regular income of the Con-- 
vention by approximately $4,000 for the sake of 
these twenty Universalist churches. We regard the: 
price of activity as most reasonable. At thesame time, 
we are happy to report that, during the past year, 
our principal funds have increased, despite this ex- 
penditure, by more than $3,000, through bequests and. 
gifts from persons who believe in Ohio Universalism. 

The resultant. condition, in my judgment, con- 
tains all the elements of success. The one factor to: 
which we must give definite attention at this time is 
that of a development of the resources of local response: 
to meet and surpass the application of the resources of 
the state. We thus come back to that same challenge: 
which Dr. Canfield uttered here nearly a half-century 
ago: ‘“Tell me how Universalism is to spread if Uni- 
versalists are not to spread it!’ It is certainly true: 
that we cannot build the Universalist Church unless 
we have Universalist churches to build. The state 
has put an end to the closing of Universalist churches, 
and has turned the trend to the opposite direction. 
It rests upon the Universalists of Ohio now to make: 
each local church clearer in vision, stronger in purpose,. 
and greater in achievement. 


Be Happ 


P. Boyd 


health or enjoying life. It is characteristic of the: 
human race. A robust healthy Scotsman would. 
probably reply to any question concerning his health, 
“Weel, I am frail ordinary.” A Frenchman, in spite: 
of the overflowing energy of his race, would answer, 
““Pas st mal’ (Not so bad), and the good old Yankee, 
“Fair to middlin’.”’ 

What accounts for this pessimism? Is it that we 
are too modest and reserved to acknowledge that we: 
are happy and prosperous? Most assuredly not! 
The answer lies in the fear still resident in the back 
of men’s minds that to acknowledge success and hap-- 
piness is immediately to open the door to sorrow 
and disappointment. ‘Mythology tells us that the gods. 
of old were possessed with an over-mastering jealousy 
of the success and happiness of mortals. This idea. 
runs as a thread through the Old Testament. Upon 
numerous occasions God is to be bargained with. His. 
anger is to be appeased by burning sacrifices, and. 
rivers of oil. And, strange to say, many civilized. 
people today believe that God is just like that. He 
is to be humored as a cantankerous autocrat. He is 
happy only when man is groveling in the dust before: 
him. He is an “animated steam-roller” that drives 
relentlessly forward, crushing to powder all who happen 
to be in its pathway. He ministers to man not by love 
but by condescension. He will not have any other 
gods before him. Worship must not be of things and 
people, but only of him. Human love must not stand. 
in the way. If one loves another too passionately 
death may strike to end this devotion. Various actions. 
give expression to this fear of God. We knock on 
wood. We cross our fingers. When an urgent desire 
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or noble purpose fails of fruition it is because God, as 
the poet has expressed it, ‘‘walks over us with gorgeous 
sweeps of scorn.” 

It is time for thinking people to drive such blas- 
phemy out of religion. Most certainly Universalists 
with their concept of God should not be guilty of such 
fallacious reasoning. Religion, with its basic belief in 
God, will continue to promulgate fear and unhappiness 
until its adherents come to a worthy view of the nature 
and character of God. 

One of the unique contributions of Jesus to the 
spiritual thought currents of the world was his teach- 
ing of the “parenthood of God.” Many parables 
stress this relationship. The attentive listeners were 
reminded of their own parenthood. Surely a parent 
will not give a child which asketh of him a stone in- 
stead of bread. The Heavenly Father knoweth the 
needs of his children and will supply them. A worthy 
parent will not rejoice in the unhappiness of his child. 
Neither will he chastise it for revenge. Love is the 
dominant authority of parenthood. We should not 
believe that God is jealous “‘of” the happiness of men, 
but rather, jealous “for” their happiness. He will 
rejoice when they rejoice. He will weep when they 
weep. He is first and last the Father of men. 

One thing we have all observed is that they who 
know him as Father do not fear him, nor are they 
afraid of spiritual happiness. “My father worketh 
until now, and I work.’ There is no uncertainty 
or hesitancy. Rather, there is hope and trust. That 
modern prophet Thomas Erskine wrote: “What a 
blest thing human existence would be if we fully 
realized that the Infinitely wise and powerful God loves 
each one of us with an intensity infinitely beyond 
what the most fervid human spirit ever felt towards 
another, and with a concentration as if he had none 
else to think of.” 

What fear can do to us is best shown by this 
illustration. The story is told of a tourist in the Alps 
who was overtaken by night in his mountain climbing. 
In the darkness he slipped and felt himself falling down 
an abysmal crevasse. His hands caught frantically 
at a projecting rock and broke his fall. Through the 
long hours of the night he hung there, calling for 
help, waiting for the light, with frantic effort retaining 
that grip. At last his strength failed. His hands re- 
laxed their hold and he fell—just two feet. All through 
the night he had been just two feet from the ground 
instead of over a deep chasm. 

That is a true picture of what fear of happiness 
may do to us. It keeps us from it. We frantically 
hold on and cry for it. Yet, when we see the truth, 
it is startling to note that all through the years we 
have not in reality at any place been far from it. 

Most of us are hanging over the deep abyss of 
fear, trying to retain our grasp upon faith, hope and 
trust. We literally have ideals by the ‘‘shoestrings”’ 
and will not let go of them. If any one of you have 
not experienced this as yet, the time will come. It 
comes at least once in every lifetime. You will lose 
moral and spiritual strength. You must relax your grip 
on strenuous living or suffer a complete breakdown. 
You must fall back upon something beyond and out- 
side yourself. Pills and palliatives will not work. 
Pseudo-psychology and its fads and fancies will not be 


permanent curatives. The escape mechanism will not 
always function. In desperation you will seek ‘a 
way out.’”’ What a joy it will be to find that you are not 
far from the solid ground of reality which a firm belief 
in the love and providence of God can offer. It is 
only a short fall from the precarious ledge of fear to 
the arms of the Heavenly Father, where one can be 
supported and directed through many of life’s per- 
plexing difficulties. 

Are we just existing? If man is merely “a midge 
infesting the epidermis of the world,’’ then we are. 
But we believe it is the soul of man which gives him the 
creative and progressive urge. A state of happiness 
is a progressive state. There is even “glory in the 
imperfect.” Unhappiness is not dynamic but static. 
An unhappy person is definitely at a standstill. The 
woman in the station was obviously unhappy. Thus 
she had ceased to grow. She was “just existing.” If 
we should analyze her mental set, we should probably 
discover these thought patterns: She was busy re- 
gretting what she had not done in the past. There 
is nO more common attitude than this. “If I ever 
had the chance to live life over again, it would be 
different.”” Some mistake of the dim, distant past 
gnawed at her vitals. The future troubled her more 
than the challenging present. For her ‘coming 
events” were always casting ominous shadows before. 
She could not enjoy today. She would do well to take 
to heart the philosophy of the heroine in a recent book 
of fiction: ‘‘It isn’t the great big pleasures that count 
most. It’s making a great deal out of the little ones. 
I’ve discovered the true secret of happiness, and that 
is to live in the now. Not to be forever regretting the 
past or anticipating the future, but to get the most 
out of this instant. I’m going to enjoy every minute, 
and I’m going to know I’m enjoying it when I am.” 
This philosophy may be a bit reckless—a “drink and 
be merry today” philosophy—but she did not fear 
happiness. She sought for it. And when she did find 
it she welcomed it as the real treasure of life. 

Happiness too often is solely dependent upon ma- 
terial things. A discontented and unhappy monarch 
once had a search made of his kingdom to find a truly 
happy man. When he was found it was the king’s 
purpose to appropriate the happy man’s shirt and 
wear it, so as to be happy himself. At last the happy 
man was found. But, lo and behold, the man had no 
shirt! Jesus cautioned his disciples against trust and 
confidence in things which moth and rust would de- 
stroy and thieves would break through and steal. 
Wasn’t a man’s soul of more worth than the clothes 
upon his back and what he put into his stomach? 
Happiness was to be built upon something more 
stable than the shifting sands of fad and fancy. It 
was to be founded upon the solid rock of everlasting 
durability. Time would be the thief which would steal 
the happiness built upon material possessions. 

I once knew a woman whose entire happiness was 
centered around a choice collection of ceramics. An 
earthquake is not a respecter of persons. One in the 
dead of night destroyed her house. Her collection was 
reduced to a hopeless mass of bits. The objects of her 
affections were destroyed. She was the unhappiest 
of mortals. Really, how silly it is that in such an ex- 
pansive and rich universe we should be so possessed, 
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body and soul, by material things! Yet we are all in- 
clined that way. It may be a huge fortune, a political 
office, a social position, or any one of a number of un- 
stable things. It is a sorry spectacle to see a full-grown 
man weep bitter tears at the destruction of his favorite 
fishing-rod. But aren’t we all possessed of such fool- 
ish sentimentalities? 

There is no better way to approach the next 
obstacle to a real and lasting happiness than by this 
homely illustration: A neighboring widow was entirely 
devoted to her posthumous son. She slaved, sacrificed 
and denied herself the common necessities of life for 
him. She had no other interest in life than the happi- 
ness of this son. She thought she had him so securely 
tied to her apron-strings that he was forever hers. 
But the inevitable happened. He fell in love with a 
capable and charming girl, whom he married, and who 
is helping him to make a happy home. But the mother 
now finds life bereft of all happiness. She even hates, 
to use her own words, the girl who stole her boy from 
her. The sad commentary on her life is that she made 
the grave mistake of narrowing the sphere of her 
happiness to center around one human being. Through 
the years she had basked in a happiness which time 
might take from her. She had not found true happiness. 

True happiness is attained only by building up that 
happiness within oneself. A whole-hearted love be- 
tween man and wife will not be sufficient to insure 
against the destruction of that love. There must be 
other resources. In a recent motion picture a wife, 
whose husband constantly endangered his life in his 
occupation, found herself in mortal fear when he was 
at his perilous work. Her agony was enough to make 


the angels weep. She had no other sources for happi- 
ness than the love for her husband. He was her entire 
life. Her love did not bear the fruit of happiness. 
It tormented her and literally warped her soul and 
mind. 

Psychologists speak often of this ‘‘over-love,’’ 
which leaves discouragement and disillusionment in 
its path. It often estranges children from their par- 
ents. It produces the husbands who sigh for relief 
from affection. It increases ‘‘mother-in-law” dif- 
ficulties. We must not love too well. 

It is an obvious homily to point out that the best 
method of judging one’s state of good fortune is by 
comparison with the estate of one’s neighbor—but it 
is a good method. A king once became unhappy be- 
cause of the dissatisfaction of his people. In a moment 
of desperation he commanded that they bring the 
crosses they had to bear and place them in one big 
pile. It was his intention that each should select 
from the pile the cross that he would be more pleased 
to carry. The conclusion of the story was that there 
was not a man but discovered that his own cross was 
the lightest to carry. 

There are no outward forces which can keep one 
from becoming happy. The only insurmountable ob- 
stacles lie within the mind and heart. A mind that 
is dominated by fear is a mind that is shackled to 
unhappiness. True happiness is a sane attitude 
toward life. It is a common sense understanding of 
the many disappointments and inequalities in life. 
It is a firm belief in the goodness of the universe. It 
is trust in the co-operation of God for the fulfillment 
of our noblest purposes and highest ambitions. 


Nature and Human Nature 


CXXXI. 


Our Mother Raccoon 


Johannes 


E fear that the naturalists and scientists will 
now say: “Ha! Ha! That is what happens 
when clergymen pretend to be scientific. They 

cannot see straight, they cannot tell what they see, 
and they always jump at conclusions. Now just note 
~ that fellow Johannes! He does three articles for a 
religious weekly about a raccoon. He names the 
raccoon Peter, and now he finds that his Peter has a 
litter of young ones.” 

We have to admit the truth. Our Peter is rearing 
a progeny to the number of three. Her name must 
now be changed to Petrushka or Petronella or Pierrette. 
The writer feels as excited as when, at the age of ten, 
he discovered that Old Tom, his pet pigeon, had laid 
an egg. 

While we were away all last week in Boston (the 
week after the fourth) Madam Peter came walking 
down the gravel road from behind the elderberry 
bush, with three young raccoons in tow. They were 
as big as house cats, the painter reported, and when 
two of them saw the painter’s wife and became fright- 
ened, and separated from the mother, they cried like 
babies. “You would have sworn,’ said the painter, 
“that there were young children lost over there in the 
meadow. I never heard anything like it in my life.” 


So we amend our nomenclature. The name Peter 
we pass on to the father raccoon—for we know that 
there must have been a father—Peter of the wild 
woods, Peter of the high hill, gaunt and hungry, wait- 
ing for the sweet corn to ripen or the buckwheat to 
come to head. Or perhaps we do him an injustice. 
Perhaps he has been fending for the young ones and 
keeping himself out of sight. But wedoubtit. While 
the male of some species accepts a measure of re- 
sponsibility for offspring, the safe bet is that the 
mother, whatever her name or rank in the orders of 
life, has to bear the heavy end of the load. So we are 
delighted to think that we have fed Mrs. Peter so 
generously when we have been here. She was feeding 
three babies. And we feel conscience-smitten to 
think that we have left her to her own resources twice 
when we have gone to Boston. And we promise our- 
selves that we shall make provision with the painter, 
who now begins work on the church near by, to see 
that this mother and her babies are kept on relief 
when we are away on other Boston trips of the sum- 
mer. 

We got another report about Mrs. Peter and her 
search for food last week. She has learned to come to 
kitchen doors. So what did she do in our absence but 
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go to an old lady who lives cen in the first house m 


down the road! As the lady reported it: “I tried to 

drive the critter away but it wouldn’t go. And I had 

to send for a neighbor to scare it off.’ Poor Mrs. 

Peter, with babies demanding nourishment and hunger 

eave at her vitals, and nothing doing at our kitchen 
oor! 

No wonder she appeared from behind the elder- 
berry so soon upon our arrival! No wonder she went 
for bread and bananas so ravenously! No wonder she 
looked thin and peaked! 

But what is it we have been doing? Have we 
been unfitting Mrs. Peter to live in this day and age 
of the world, when the law obtains in so many realms, 
“Every man for himself and the devil take the hind- 
most”? Is our aid making it practically sure that 
Mrs. Peter will be the hindmost? It often works 
that way with human beings. Relief fastens upon 
folks the habit of depending upon relief. We pauperize 
with our hand-outs. But that is not the whole story. 
We torture and kill by refusing intelligent hand-outs. 
Some people and some wild creatures need just a 
little help. It stimulates, encourages, tides over. 

The New York Times for July 10, with its report 
on the hundred neediest cases for which money was 
given at Christmas, is a noble exhibit to prove the 
point. The deer that are fed in bitter weather do not 
die, and do look after themselves for the rest of the 
year. The birds that go for the grain thrown out after 
sleet storms are not pauperized to any great extent. 
There may be a few cases of birds that are window-tray 
gluttons and that get lazy, but there is a margin for 
laziness in the bird world without danger of ruining 
a species. Have you ever counted the trips a pair 
of birds make in one day with bugs and worms for 
their young? 

Besides, man has to accept responsibility for the 
virtual annihilation of the feeding places of the wild 
geese and their kind, and of Mrs. Peter and her kind, 
and for hunting them so incessantly with dogs and 
guns. 

What we fear for Mrs. Peter is that she will get 
confidence in the human race and walk up to a loaded 
gun and ask for a slice of bread. While we believe 
that the race is becoming better, and while we still 
preach on “The Divinity of Man,” we should like to 
whisper in Mrs. Peter’s ear not to trust us too far, 
that we are still fairly close to the period when we ate 
our meat raw, and that the wild life conservation 
movement is still in the stage of faint and feeble be- 
ginnings. 

Mrs. Peter is becoming tamer. Only yesterday, 
when a Sabbath calm lay over everything, she came 
around the corner of the house on the terrace where 
we were sitting and made a rush for the Madame’s 
chair. We got up hastily and threw her a banana, 
although we knew theoretically that her intentions 
were honorable. Still any wild creature nursing little 
ones is not quite normal, and we get up for the lady 
and move one side. 

A niece has sent me a copy of the July Coronet 
in which there is a funny story entitled ‘““Manuel, or 
What’s Home without a Raccoon to Enliven the 
Dull Domestic Scene?” 

It seems that the Thompsons, both Americans, 
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were motoring from Mexico City to Acapulco (Mexi- 
co), and were invited to the home of the author, also 
an American. And when the author took Thompson 
to the market and left him alone for a few minutes 
Thompson acquired a pet raccoon. When his host re- 
trieved him, he was surrounded by an admiring crowd 
and was saying to his wife, ‘‘But he was so cheap.”’ 
Back on the cool veranda of the author’s home, Mrs. 
Thompson said, “If you think I am going to motor 
from here to Mexico City and take a train to New 
York with that, you are mistaken. I won’t do it.” 

Let me quote a few paragraphs of this delicious 
story: 

“ ‘Look,’ said Thompson, ‘he’s a wonderful pet. 
I have always heard they are wonderful pets. He’s 
my pal already.’ 

“The raccoon put his forepaws on Thompson’s 
knee. ‘Up you come,’ said Thompson. The raccoon 
immediately seized Thompson’s glasses (their fore- 
paws are more like hands than paws), inspected them 
very carefully and then thrust them with some force 
back into Thompson’s nose and eyes. The physical 
pain must have been considerable. The crash of the 
glasses on the flagged veranda followed immediately. 
‘I must admit he’s cute,’ said Mrs. Thompson. ‘You 
broke your other pair when you got hit with that 
flying cushion at the bull fight. It'll be bad enough 
getting a blind man to New York. Your pet is 
OUbice.: 

At that juncture José the butler appeared to say 
that a Mexican had come to explain that the raccoon’s 
name was Manuel, and he was of bien humor, that is, 
playful. 

“ ‘Well, Manuel,’ said Thompson, ‘I guess we 
will give you to our host as payment for a delightful 
three days.’ ‘I am not much on pets,’ I said, ‘but 
I’ll take him temporarily.’ José reappeared... . 
‘Take Manuel out to a pen somewhere.’ José im- 
mediately took the string from around the animal’s 
neck. ‘Don’t do that,’ I said. ‘He’ll get away and 
make a mess somewhere.’ ‘Manuel will never make a 
mess,’ said José. ‘They are the most clean of all 
animals. He will not eat unless he can wash his food. 
If you know his name, he loves you.’ I laughed and 
said ‘Manuel.’ The raccoon leaped into my lap with a 
gesture that was so charming, so full of confidence 
and devotion, that I fell for him. ‘Wonderful ani- 
mal,’ said Thompson. Mrs. Thompson said, “Thank 
God you’ve given him away.’ ”’ 

As may be easily divined, this is the introduction 
to a story of a raccoon that simply turned a house 
upside down, opening containers and throwing out 
the contents, pushing things off shelves, sliding full 
speed down a priceless stair rail with claws as brakes, 
going over all the papers on the author’s desk and 
smearing ink, turning on faucets, etc., etc. ‘Never 
malicious,” said the author, “he had a curiosity that 
could never be equaled by any other kind of animal 
and I doubt by even another raccoon.” 

This writer, who finds literary material in rac- 
coons, brings his story up to a beautiful conclusion in a 
“marriage de convenance”’ of the two servants made 
necessary because a home had to be provided for 
Manuel, when the author was obliged to return to his 
own home in the States. 
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It is all highly colored, doubtless, but excruci- 
atingly funny. ! 

I shall have to suspend writing now, as I am ad- 
vised by the lady of the house that our lady Manuel 
is at the back kitchen door. I feel a high sense of 
obligation in the matter now, with such a large rac- 
coon family in the offing. The Madame seems to be 
adamant on the subject of our lady Manuel coming 
into the kitchen, but perhaps, in the light of the reve- 
lations of what raccoons can really. do, it is as 
well. 


‘But as I hark back to my scientific leanings and 
impulses I have a guilty feeling that Hartley Jackson, 
Vernon Bailey, and other mammalogists of note 
whose work I admire from a great distance, would 
long ago have had our raccoon accurately observed 
and properly classified. Probably they would have 
had her sitting peacefully at the family dinner table. 
It is sure that they would not have had to have the 
help of three half-grown young ones to make them 
observe the large black teats on the mother raccoon’s 
breast. 


What They Said in Illinois 


At the suggestion of Illinois officials we republish 

from the State Messenger, the state paper, three im- 

portant utterances at their last convention in Oak Park, 

where Dr. Frank D. Adams served both as host and as 
state president. 
The Editor. 
THE OCCASIONAL SERMON 
James W. McKnight 
N the parable of the Good Samaritan we see the 
eternal social question stated and the answer 
given which is given to us today. Here we see 
Jesus widening the field of neighborliness. Here we 
see him battling against the high walls and shaming 
the narrow sympathies of the religion of his day. 

What is our attitude toward our neighbor? We 
may take three possible attitudes. We can say, 
“He is weaker than I, therefore I will exploit him.” 
“He is a stranger, therefore I will ignore him.” “He 
is in need, therefore I will help him.”’ 

A certain man went down from Jerusalem to 
Jericho and fell among thieves. This road, authorities 
say, is as dangerous for travel in modern times as in 
ancient days. Certainly today a trip on it would be 
hazardous, with the current Jewish-Arab strife. The 
road I wish to speak of is the eternal Jerusalem to 
Jericho road, the road of bloodshed and violence which 
encircles the globe and which runs from the North 
Pole to the South. 

In our own country we can see big business deny- 
ing to the workmen the most elemental rights until 
forced to change by the united action of the men ex- 
pressed in strikes and other group action. Today 
American Labor and Capital are in almost open war- 
fare. For the first time in our national history we 
have a strong, militant labor movement. France and 
Great Britain, earlier industrialized, faced similar 
problems much sooner. For the first time in America 


the workers are determined that they individually can. 


secure human rights only by uniting as a proletariat 
instead of pulling away one by one from their fellows 
by becoming petty capitalists. 

In considering the present industrial conflict there 
are certain principles which we should remember. 

1. Both Labor and Capital must remember the 
common good. It would do little good to check self- 
ish unsocial Capital to empower a selfish Labor. A 
dietatorship of Labor would be no better than a dic- 
tatorship of Capital. It is democracy that we must 
strive-for... - 


2. Let us remember that the national labor move- 


ment is American through and through. Homer Mar- 
tin, the head of the United Automobile Workers, is an 
ordained Baptist minister who left the pulpit for the 
union work because he felt that he could help his fel-- 
lows better in the latter activity. John L. Lewis, 
whom some of us would like to hang and some elec- 
trocute, is a product of the Iowa mines and of the 
mining industry. He has fought his way to the head 
of the strongest labor union by the force and vigor of 
his personality. Whatever else the movement is, it is 
American through and through. It is not something 
which has been imported from Russia. 

3. The third principle to be considered is this. 
Freedom today does not mean freedom to exploit. 
It means the greatest good to the greatest number. 
When the rights of a thousand or a million or more 
souls are being violated, the rights of individuals to 
exploit must be severely checked. 

One thing is sure. The American Labor move- 
ment is here to stay. The Wagner Labor Relations 
Act has been upheld by the highest court of the land. 
The decisions of this board have been validated. 
Unions now have all the law of the land behind them 
in the collective bargaining process. All of us should 
accept the changed condition. Also if we are Chris- 
tians at all we must try to moderate the growing bit- 
terness between Capital and Labor, we will try to 
secure justice and brotherhood. 

Who is my neighbor? We see imperialistic na- 
tions subjugating weaker and helpless nations. Japan 
in China, Italy in Ethiopia and Spain, Germany in 
bullying Austria and the Jewish people, all go to show 
the dark blot of man’s inhumanity to man today. We 
are discovering that we are much closer to the dark 
ages than we thought. Shall we then wash our hands 
of the world’s suffering and disown it as something 
not of our own making? | Shall we quit trying to make 
the world a better place in which to live? We are 
told that Pilate, when confronted with the task of 
deciding the fate of Jesus, took water and avowed that 
he was innocent of the Master’s blood. We cannot 
do this any better than Pilate did. Our intolerance, . 
our. self-righteousness, our hate and ignorance, have 
contributed much to the present suffering of the world. | 
We are not innocent at all. Are we to be like the — 
priest and Levite as we pass by on the other side, 
ignoring the suffering in other nations as well as our 
own? Are we going to continue to draw the class line ” 
and ignore the agony on the other side?. Are we going_ 
to continue to draw un-Christian distinctions between 
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humanity, between brothers, i. of the same 
Creator? i 

Let us rather make religion more vital so that it 
may serve the present day. Walter Rauschenbusch 


said, “Religion in the past has spent a large proportion. 


of its force on doing things which were apart from the 
real business of life, on sacrificing, on endless prayers, 
on traveling to Mecca, Jerusalem or Rome, on kissing 
sacred stones, bathing in sacred rivers, climbing sacred 
stairs, and a thousand and one things which had only 
at best an indirect bearing on the practical social re- 
lations between man and his fellows.” Seriously now, 
what does religion mean to you today? Does it in- 
clude the newly found social concepts? 

Thank God for the good Samaritan. He was 
one of a host of heroes of the cross who “‘hated’’ their 
lives by daring to cross the limits of convention to fol- 
low the highest way of life. Jesus said, ““A new com- 
mand I give unto you—that ye love one another.”’ 

* * 


AS TO THE FOUR-FOLD PROGRAM 
Walter Henry Macpherson 
DUCATION for the Four Fold Program pro- 
mulgated at Washington in 1935 is still with us 
and would be with us in the very nature of 
things even if we had failed to recognize it as our 
especial obligation. 

At the foundation of the structure of our obliga- 
tion rests the spiritual nature of the universe. 

We do well, therefore, to emphasize as our pri- 
mary objective a quickening of our individual spiritual 
natures. 

We must begin by educating ourselves and sub- 


jecting ourselves to spiritual discipline, in order that ~ 


we may have insight and strength for those objectives 
that give meaning to the principles of our faith. 

Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God. That is, they will escape from the boundaries of 
self and gradually become conscious in increasing de- 
gree of the Whole, knowing that the Whole must 
always be greater than any of its parts or any sum 
total of parts that do not comprise the whole. ~ 

This is not an easy thing to do, as we know, while 
we are face to face with the problems of daily exist- 
ence. But the problem lessens its claim upon us as 
we relinquish concern about self-preservation in the 
thought that no one is safe until all are safe. 

Surely the events of the past few years with their 
cumulative results in this puzzling present should have 
taught us long since that there is no way out along 
pagan lines of grab and get, with every man for him- 
self and the Devil take the hindmost. 

Perhaps we have too often put the cart before the 
horse in trying to get Universalists to see the implica- 
tions of our faith, before we had convinced them of 
the reality of the principles themselves. 

There is not much use in trying to teach a Univer- 
sal Brotherhood to men and women who will not 
admit a Universal Fatherhood. 

The teachings of Jesus are primarily concerned 
with Universal Fatherhood—that Father God who is 
no respecter of persons, who maketh His sun to shine 
upon the evil and the good alike—that all-including 
Father whom he called upon us to imitate. 
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This is the first and all-important step. We must 
decide to identify ourselves with the Whole or we can 
never hope to produce the fruits of the spirit. Jesus 
was right when he insisted that the branches must be 
attached to the vine if there is to be hope for life. 
Detachment results in an inevitable withering and 
ultimate death. 

There is no fullness of life in the separation that 
spells partialism, even though that partialism be 
exalted into ecstasies of nationalism. How much less 
then when our separation is a limited provincialism. 
And when provincialism is intensified by a limitation 
that is no more inclusive than the interests that bind a 
family, we see the inevitable results of a dry rot that 
breeds snobbery, whose inevitable offspring are the 
prejudices that ultimately breed fear and hate. 

Exclusiveness makes for death. 

Inclusiveness makes for life. 

First of all, then, we must have a vision of the 
Inclusiveness of the Fatherhood of God, or we shall 
never develop any genuine practical interest in the 
implications of an inclusive Brotherhood of Man. 

Then and then only are we ready for progressive 
self-education. 

Whenever to whomsoever that vision has come 
results have followed in inclusiveness. Whether it was 
a St. Paul or a St. Peter or a St. Francis or a Father 
Damien or a Jane Addams, always the proof of the 
Vision of Unity has been evident in fruits of service. 
And in every instance the service has been, and is, 
unstinted, and always will be. 

I have mentioned Jane Addams because she was 
not nominally a Universalist. But who of her gen- 
eration thought more completely in terms of univer- 
sals so as to be led to identify herself with every human 
need? Her ideas of universal salvation were so iIn- 
elusive that she could reverently re-echo, “I am come 
that men might have life and live that life abund- 
antly.”’ 

There are at least sixty million adult nominal 
Christians in the U. 8S. A., of whom at least one-half 
are women. , 

Already within the hands of these women is over 
50 percent of the wealth of the country. And even 
more important than that is the fact that they control 
80 percent of the retail buying. 

Suppose a day comes when the Christian women of 
America become convinced that God is the Father of 
every woman who is employed in every shop and mill 
and factory in our land? Will they continue as they 
do today to purchase without question and purely on 
a price basis the things that they eat and wear and use, 
or will they demand evidence in some form or other 
that everything they purchase was produced under 
decent working conditions with a Christian standard 
of living? 

Certainly the immediate problems of all human 
relationships are largely personal and cannot be settled 
by decree or pontifical utterances. They must be 
worked out man to man by men of good will, and 
whether it be between two, or between groups, the 
essential prerequisites remain the same. The obliga- 
tions in relation to thousands of employees are essen- 
tially the same as were the obligations of the man with 
a small handcraft shop who employed but one man. 
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Abraham Lincoln once said that it took no more 
brains and patience to settle an international boundary 
dispute than was required to settle a quarrel between 
two farmers over a line fence. 

Strong churches are the churches whose members 
are not afraid of a vision born of thought. Faith and 
reason are inseparable. To properly obey the spirit of 
faith, responding to the command, “Go into all the 
world and preach my Gospel to every creature,” one 
must think and employ every tool of intelligence that 
reason can command. 

What does preaching the gospel mean? 

To Kagawa in Japan it means the spoken and 
printed word, and, the establishment of consumers 
co-operatives. 


To Schweitzer, great scholar and master musi-. 


cian in the heart of Africa, it means also the spoken 
and printed word plus healing bodies and teaching 
men how to produce life’s necessities. 

To Higginbotham in India it means the spoken 
and printed word, and agricultural schools where men 
may learn how to produce better live stock and sugar- 
cane. So he imports blooded high grade cattle and 
new methods for growing sugarcane. 

What does it mean in the U.S. A., and what does 
it mean to Universalists? 

* * 


ABOUT RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
Edna P. Bruner 


-y ELIGIOUS education is concerned with the in- 
dividual, human life, its integrated, wholesome, 
happy, noble development, in two great re- 

lationships, namely, in its relationship to God and in 
its relationship to man. 

In the light of this concern, in religious education 
there should come the experience of awareness of the 
wonders and possibilities of life. We live in God’s 
universe, filled with beauty, power, and _ possibility 
forman. A man’s life is the key to all that he has and 
to all that he may have. It is not something to be 
wasted by disuse or harmed by abuse, but to be lived, 
wholesomely, fully, and gloriously. 

Religious education should bring, among other 

things, visions of what life ought to be. It should 
bring the experience of God and the desire to do His 
will. It should bring the experience of the love of 
man and the desire to love one’s neighbor as oneself. 
It should bring growth in character. 
_ To such aims, methods and materials are but the 
instruments, not ends in themselves. There are no 
standard courses. The needs of the eighteen-year-old 
who has been in the church school from the kinder- 
garten on up are far different, in many respects, from 
those of the same age who have come into religious 
education of the church for the first time. Methods 
and materials depend, then, upon the previous re- 
ligious education of the group. 

Again, methods and materials depend upon the 
needs of individual persons within the group. Here is 
a youth who lost his mother when he was fourteen. 
He is brilliant but he lacks dependability and drive. 
He may need a better diet, but certain it is that he 
needs self-discipline. Shall the minister, the super- 
intendent, and the teacher pay no attention to that 


need, or shall they quietly and indirectly and yet de- 
liberately help to meet it? If they are wise they will 
strive to build such a program as will help to create in 
him a desire for self-discipline, place on him responsi- 
bilities that will require disciplined habits. 

Methods and materials depend upon the teacher. 
Some teachers may be trusted to go ahead with almost 
any program. They have a sense of what religious 
education ought to be, they have a background of 
knowledge, they prepare themselves on a new subject, 
and they know how to teach. But all teachers are not 
so equipped. Some have a sense of what religious 
education ought to be, know how to teach, but are 
not properly trained to teach certain subjects. A 
college graduate may be able to lead a group of seniors 
in considering the “Meaning of Right and Wrong,” 
using Cabot’s book as a guide, and yet not be trained 
to lead in Bible study. He is the logical teacher and 
the desired one. What shall be done? The young 
people like the idea of studying about right and wrong; 
that subject may then be followed and, in the mean- 
time, the teacher may join the minister’s Bible class 
on Tuesday evenings and prepare himself to teach that 
subject another year... . 

If the book to be studied is the book of Acts, the 
members of the class should read the book in toto 
before coming to class. If a member of the class then 
says, “I do not think I’ll be able to teach the Bible, I 
certainly did not find the book of Acts interesting,”’ 
the minister may well take his cue from that. He may 
ask the class to read aloud and mark in their Bibles 
such passages as ‘“‘We must obey God rather than 
men” (Acts 5 : 29), Paul’s ascription to the Unknown 
God, his brilliant defense before King Agrippa (a 
graphic autobiography in ten short verses), and so on. 
Note the authorship and probable date of the book. 
(Write such notes as throw light upon the book in 
the margins of the book itself.) Turn to Moffatt’s 
analysis of the books of Acts as found in his “Intro- 
duction to the Literature of the New Testament.” 
Note with him that Acts 1 to 6 : 6 have to do with the 
origin of the church in Jerusalem, that Acts 6:8 to 
9 : 20 are telling the story of the diffusion of Chris- 
tianity through Palestine, etc., etc. That is, get the 
picture of the outline of the book in mind... . 

We need to be on our toes as to what students are 
doing in the public schools and how they are doing it. 
There in geography class the teacher and students to- 
gether set up a program as to what they want (or 
ought) to learn about Colorado, for instance. They 
turn to a number of references to find the answers and 
then they report and discuss their findings in the class. 
That is a different method than was used twenty years 
ago, when the next day’s assignment was ‘Memorize 
the next page and a half in the text.” 

Leadership in religious education must set the 
stage, open the way, for genuine religious experience 
on the part of the members of the group. Young 
people can experience awareness of God in the out- 
of-doors. They can experience understanding of the 
spiritual laws of life, and learn in a way never to forget 
that they are not kind, do not have kindness, until 
they have given kindness away. In imagination and 
in the issues of life they can apply and test the teach- 
ings of Jesus. i, 
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The Young People’s Convenden 


Largest and Most Enthusiastic in Ten Years 


Laurence Shorey 


HE largest group in the past ten years to attend 
a convention of the Young People’s Christian 
Union gathered at Ferry Beach on July 8 to 
10 for the forty-ninth annual convention of that or- 
ganization. Not only was the attendance large, but 
the enthusiasm was the greatest also. There were 
many high points which left a deep impression upon 
the delegates and others attending. The climax was 
at the Sunday morning service, at which Dr. Emerson 
Hugh Lalone was the speaker. After an inspirational 
and convincing sermon, the officers for the coming 
year were installed. The Rev. Stanley Manning of 
Hartford, Conn., assisted by a former president, 
Arthur Olson of Danbury, Conn., installed the officers. 
Mr. Manning, a former National Y. P. C. U. presi- 
dent, spoke feelingly as he installed the new men in 
the offices in which he had previously served. 

Delegates attended from as far west as Oak Park, 
Ill., and as far south as Pensacola, Fla. Beginning to 
arrive the morning of Friday, July 8, the young people 
taxed the facilities at Ferry Beach to the utmost, 
but although the recent fire at the Quillen had dis- 
rupted plans, it did not hamper the service. 

The convention got under way after supper Fri- 
day, when the official call was read. President Ben- 
jamin Hersey, pastor of the Congress Square Church 
of Portland, Me., presided and gave the annual presi- 
dent’s address. Mr. Hersey gave a report on the or- 
ganization and challenged his listeners to be doers. 
“When growth ceases the process of dying begins,’’ he 
said, adding, “‘No organization, regardless of its past 
accomplishments, can continue to live unless it con- 
siders the future.” 

The occasional sermon was delivered by Dr. 
William Wallace Rose of Lynn, Mass., who at once 
struck into the subject of his talk by stressing the need 
for action, to get into service and carry on the faith. 
“You can think about a thing till Doomsday and do 
nothing about it, but you can’t feel strongly toward 
anything for ten minutes and not do anything about 
ise 

Dr. Rose told the story of Nehemiah, and, in citing 
him as an example, urged his listeners to action, not 
to be willing and satisfied with what they are, but to 
do more. ‘We never know how capable we are until 
we try,” he said. Dr. Rose spoke of Nehemiah leav- 
ing his usual routine to help others, of his faith in 
others and his willingness to help. “‘We get by giving 
—we increase by sharing,”’ he said. 

In closing the speaker said: “Believe more in 
yourself. Believe that in your power is that which 
will take you over the hurdles of life. Just believe 
it and believe more in others. In general humanity is 
dependable. If you believe in people you please 
them. Believe in your ideals. Believe in your church. 
Believe in your Universalist Church. It is no dead 
pile of stone, but it is a living thing.” 

A fellowship hour followed, with the formal ac- 
tivities of the day ending with the Friendship Circle 


on the Beach, led by the Rev. Clifford Stetson of 
Middleport, N. Y. 

Saturday morning the chapel service in the grove 
was led by Dr. Roger F. Etz. He urged his listeners 
to have faith and expressed his own faith in them by 
saying, ““This is the best generation I have ever 
known.’’ 

This short service was followed by the opening 
of the first business session. William E. Gardner, 
Executive Secretary, read letters of greeting. Among 
them was one from Barbara Hall of Manchester, Eng- 
land, representing the Young People’s League of that 
country. Next followed reports of the Executive 
Board, the treasurer, the auditor, and the Nominating 
Committee. Dr. Etz spoke for the Council of Execu- 
tives and Robert F. Needham, of the Ferry Beach Park 
Association, extended greetings. 

Following the report of Mr. Gardner, telling of the 
activities of the past year and future needs, the morn- 
ing session ended. 

Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, Dean of Tufts College 
School of Religion, was the speaker of the afternoon. 
He spoke on liberals and liberalism, telling the au- 
dience that to be a liberal means that they have to be 
instruments of the freeing of the human spirit. Among 
the obstacles to man’s freedom, he stressed fears and 
superstition. He spoke of some of the things that 
the liberals must strive for. ‘‘As a minority group 
the liberals have much to do,” he explained. His 
close was a challenge to Unioners to be training ground 
for liberalism. 

The business meeting, which was somewhat 
lengthy, brought out lively discussions at various 
places. The recommendations and resolutions were 
read by the Rev. Richard H. Bird, Jr., of Norwich, 
Conn., chairman of that committee. Among the 
recommendations were co-ordination, support of the 
Leyden International Bureau, continued financial aid 
to The Universalist Herald, regional leadership, train- 
ing groups, and others. The resolutions included the 
customary courtesy resolutions, appreciation to the 
editorial staff of The Christian Leader, to Dr. Etz, to 
the Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, dean of the Y. P.C. U. 
Institute at Ferry Beach, to Dr. Robert Cummins, the 
new General Superintendent, and to Prof. John Rat- 
cliff, Secretary of the General Convention. Greetings 
were extended to the Y. P. R. U. of the Unitarian 
Church and the Leyden International Bureau. Other 
resolutions dealt with encouragement of minority 
groups, support of democratic traditions, emphasis 
on the American home-life, and a renewal of faith in 
the power of a sacrificial spirit. 

Officers elected were as follows: President, the 
Rey. Benjamin B. Hersey, Portland, Me.; vice-presi- 
dent, William D. Metz, Morrisville, Vt.; secretary, 
William E. Gardner, Canton, Mass.; treasurer, Ar- 
thur B. Littlefield, Newton Center, Mass.; trustees, 
Jean Champlin, West Hartford, Conn., Rufus McCall, 
Pensacola, Fla. 
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The banquet was served in the dining-room of 
the Quillen and 171 were seated at the tables. Wil- 
liam Metz acted as toastmaster. The Spooner cup, 
for the largest contribution to the church extension 
work, was given to the Danbury, Conn., Union. The 
cup for the most delegate miles went to the Oak Park, 
Il]., Union. 

At the banquet many of the former national of- 
ficers were presented, as were the present officers and 
the faculty of the Y. P. C. U. institute. 

A dance followed in Rowland Hall. The Big Apple, 
the Palais Glide, the Finnish Polka, as well as the 
usual dances, were enjoyed until it was time for the 
Friendship Circle, which was led by William Gardner. 

The church service in the grove on Sunday was 
attended by 225 persons, several coming from soma 
distance. This was a very inspirational service. 
The music was under the direction of Earle Dolphin. 


4’ 


The weather was perfect and the setting, amid the 
tall, Stately pines, was most fitting for the worship 
service. A chorus choir, made up of twenty-five at- 
tending the convention, instrumental music, and 
congregational singing provided the musical portion 
of the service. 

Mr. Hersey and Mr. Chatterton assisted in the 
service. Dr. Lalone took for his subject “The Great 
Traditions of the Universalist Church.” In his talk 
he spoke of many Universalist laymen, as well as 
ministers, who were outstanding leaders in a number 
of forward movements, such as prevention of war, 
opposition to capital punishment, temperance, prison 
reform and anti-slavery. 

With the installation of officers the convention 
came to a close. However, many of the group re- 
mained over the following week to attend the Y. P. 
C. U. Institute. 


For Personal Liberty 


J. Gritter 


HE Christian Labor Association of the United 
States is an independent labor union of Chris- 
tian workingmen and women which seeks to es- 

tablish and maintain just working conditions and 
wages in the field of labor and industry. It seeks these 
conditions through the promotion of friendly rela- 
tionships between employer and employees and mutual 
understanding of each other’s problems. As a Chris- 
tian organization its actions are based upon social 
principles as revealed in the Word of God. Hence 
its membership is limited to those who confess the 
Sovereignty of God and the kingship of Christ over 
every domain of life. It is an organization not af- 
filiated with any particular church or denomination, 
but accepts as members all who believe in the basic 
principles given above. 

Because the C. L. A. believes that personal liberty 
is an inherent right of every individual, it condemns 
any and all attempts to force anyone into an organi- 
zation against his will. Violence, intimidation and 
coercion are weapons which the C. L. A. does not and 
will not use. No Christian can be justified either in 
using such weapons or in condoning their use by an 
organization of which he isa member. In that respect 
the C. L. A. is entirely out of harmony with other labor 
organizations which do use these methods to enlarge 
their membership. The C. L. A. is willing to recog- 
nize other labor organizations and to allow its mem- 
bers to work on the same job with members of other 
labor unions. Its idea of a closed shop is, not to have 
every worker in that shop a member of one union, 
willingly or not, but all the workers in the shop mem- 
bers of a labor union of their own choosing, these 
unions mutually to recognize one another, and through 
their representatives collectively representing the 
workers. Thus a solid front is presented and the 
right of the individual to join the organization of his 
own choosing is protected; and both the Biblical and 
constitutional principles of liberty are upheld. 

It was to be expected that sooner or later the 
C. L. A. in fighting for this principle would come in 
direct conflict with other organizations which do not 


uphold it, or care whether the rights of others are 
trampled under foot. A case presented itself last 
fall in Chicago, Ill., where a number of C. L. A. mem- 
bers are employed in the Monarch Laundry. This 
laundry is a member of the Chicago Laundry Owners 
Association, which has made a contract with the Laun- 
dry Workers International Union, whereby all per- 
sons doing inside work in the Association laundries 
are forced to become members of the Laundry Workers 
Union, or, in case they refuse, are to be discharged. 
This closed. shop agreement is further to be enforced 
through the check-off system, whereby union dues 
are taken from the workers’ weekly pay and turned 
over to the union treasurer. This wholly undemo- 
cratic and un-Christian agreement was of course 
forced upon members of the Laundry Association by 
the usual threat of strikes, ete. The C. L. A. members 
working in the Monarch Laundry refused to join 
the contracting union, whereupon the Monarch Laun- 
dry was ordered to discharge them by the 31st of 
December, or become subject to action by the As- 
sociation and the union which would be ruinous to its 
business. The C. L. A. offered to enter into a separate 
agreement with the Monarch Laundry, identical as to 
terms with the exception of the closed shop and check- 
off requirements. That the union refused to allow. 
The owners of the Monarch Laundry, although in 
harmony with the C. L. A. aims and principles, were 
thus forced to notify the C. L. A. members that they 
would have to discharge them unless they joined the 
Laundry Workers Union. The C. L. A. thereupon 
decided to take the matter to court. Fully realizing 
that the issue would have to be faced sometime, it was 
decided to make this a test case. Attorneys were 
engaged who filed a complaint in the Circuit Court of 
Cook County, Ill., seeking an injunction restraining 
the Laundry Association and the union from inter- 
fering with the relation of employer and employee 
existing between the Monarch Laundry Company and 
the C. L. A. members in its employ, by enforcing their 
contract through penalties, strikes or — form of 
coercion. j 
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This complaint was filed on ae 23, 1937. 
The defendants through their attorneys filed a motion 
to dismiss the complaint on January 18. The judge of 


the Circuit Court sustained the motion and dis- 


missed the case. Fully determined that this was by 
no means final, the C. L. A. decided to appeal to the 
Appellate Court of Illinois, and filed a notice of appeal 
on February 15. The brief setting forth the history 
of the case and grounds for appeal, etc., was filed on 
the 18th of May. The defendants’ brief was filed 
about the middle of June. Since the appeal was to 
the June term of the court, we can expect disposal of 
the case before very long. 

That is briefly the history of the case so far. We 
have hopes that a favorable decision will be given. 
Whatever way it may be, it will not be the end of the 
case, since either side will appeal anyway. TheC. L.A. 
is determined to see this through until justice is once 
more re-established. There is a principle involved 
which must be upheld, no matter what the cost. We 
fully believe that we shall finally emerge victorious. 
It is a struggle for the right of every man to live his 
own life, under the law, according to his convic- 
tions. 

One of the reasons for the writing of this article 
is the need of publicity. This case interests many 
besides C. L. A. members. Every man who still be- 
lieves in the principles enunciated by us in this article 
must be with us in this fight. Which brings us to the 
second reason for this publicity: the cost. Every one 
can easily understand that this case is a financial 
burden on our organization. The membership dues 
of our organization are only 15 cents a week, barely 
enough to take care of current expenses. We have 
no labor agitators in the field, no high-salaried of- 
ficials. Our income is very small. Hence the cost 
of this court case is a burden indeed. Because of that 
we appeal to Christians everywhere to help us to con- 
tinue and finish this struggle. Surely there are a 
sufficient number of Christian men and women in this 
country, still believing in justice and freedom, to en- 
able us to carry on. It is a case not merely of the 
laboring man but of employers as well. The issues 
involved touch them just as much as the laboring 
class. In this struggle we stand shoulder to shoulder. 
Therefore our appeal for help. Any donation, large 
or small, will be gratefully accepted and acknowledged. 

It may be that many reading this are not ac- 
quainted with the C. L. A., its aims, principles, ob- 
jectives, and its program of action. To such we will 
gladly give more information. Literature will be 
sent upon request. We are proud of our principles 
and our program. Who is with us? All Christians 
should be. Together we can do great things with 
the help of God. Applications for membership, re- 
quests for literature and donations for the court case 
may all be sent to The Christian Labor Association, 
J. Gritter, Secretary, 227 Ottawa Avenue, N, W., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


* * * 


We are spending faith constantly upon the odds and ends 
of life, directing it to more spurious and diverse objects than 
the tongue can tell. The trouble with this generation is that it 
has used its faculty of faith on the means of living rather than on 
the meaning of life.— Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


THE GOLDEN RULE FUNCTIONS 
Arthur W. Grose 


[HE Golden Rule School at our home, Thomaston, Maine, 
started last year as an experiment, continues to function 


~ more successfully than ever, chiefly through the growing interest 


of the children and parents themselves. Long before Sunday 
sessions were resumed early in June, every one on last year’s roll 
had made one or more calls (from three to eleven callers a day 
has been the average); fifteen appeared at the first Sunday ses- 
sion, seventeen at the second. Seven (capacity of the family car) 
had accompanied Mrs. Grose to the great Religious Festival of 
Rural Religious Schools of Knox County, to a total of over five 
hundred children with an attractive program. An afternoon 
and an evening pageant and free supper provided by the various 
Rockland, Maine, churches, our own group being the guests of 
Dr. Lowe and the Universalist congregation. As only one mem- 
ber of our group had ever been inside a church edifice at all, this 
was a real adventure, and the reaction in practically all cases 
was most encouraging. Parents in every case had taken their 
children often to the movies; they had never thought it worth 
while to take their children to the churches in which they them- 
selves had been reared, which are equally accessible with the 
stores and theaters they frequently visit. This one fact is ade- 
quate explanation for the growing paganism of rural communities. 

The Golden Rule group is literally an every-day affair, 
though formal religious services are held only on Sunday after- 
noons through the summer. This year the material used is an 
old (1870) but excellent book of Bible Stories, largely in the lan- 
guage of the Bible itself. The interest of the pupils (five to fif- 
teen years) is keen and discriminating, and easily leads to the 
discussion of every variety of moral and religious subjects. One 
five-year-old inquired eagerly as to whether frogs had souls, 
another as to who made God. All are in ‘“‘dead earnest,’ and 
parents at home are made to realize that their children can think 
seriously about many things. 

Other activities have included the securing of adequate 
clothing for nine children, food for a family of ten with the mother 
seriously ill. In this case, Dr. and Mrs. Grose were instrumental 
in securing the services of a competent physician, the town nurse, 
the assistance of the Red Cross, and help in other ways. An 
uncounted number of free meals have been served to those who 
seemed to need them. Work has been provided for others. 
The assistance of relatives and friends in Massachusetts and Cali- 
fornia has greatly expanded the scope of this work, the results of 
which are of growing and unquestioned value. Salaries, titles, 
and even formal records are forgotten. But the Kingdom daily 
comes! Why may not others elsewhere do the same? 
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CHICAGO TO PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 7, 1938 
Eleanore H. Cooper 


UTSIDE the ugly part of the city through which the rail- 
road goes—why do trains always pass through ugly sec- 
tions (is it because railroads buy land otherwise undesir- 
able, or because their presence prohibits desirable features)? 
—everything looked abundantly, lushly green, but too wet. 
Soon we were in northern Indiana, where the sandy soil drains 
readily. Here there were small corn-fields, or thickly-planted, 
heavy-headed wheat, already faintly tinged with gold, and black 
plowed fields in which no green yet showed. 

And the towns! The ‘‘General’’ makes few stops, but the 
road passes through many villages, with beautiful lawns and 
big trees. The early flowers are gone, but I caught glimpses 
of roses and peonies. Some of the houses needed paint, and 
more of the barns, but the general effect was one of prosperity. 

Half my life has been spent in a large city, but the first 
half was passed in a number of little towns, and I love the small 
towns. I almost envy the village-dwellers, who have leisure 
for children and gardens and neighborliness. Certainly life 
moves at a slower tempo. For every so-called advantage of the 
city we pay in hurry and nerve strain. 
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In the country, too, the trees catch my eye. Here is a fine 
stand, there a small grove. Single trees stand out on the land- 
scape—a beautiful hard maple identified by its roundness, an 
oak with thick trunk that deserves to be called “‘sturdy,”’ tall 
feathery elms. 

Sheep feed in a swampy pasture, cattle browse on long grass, 
and big black fields promise corn in the autumn. In the village 
gardens there is lettuce big enough to eat, as well as thriving bean 
plants and potato hills a foot high. All this seems to insure an 
abundance of food. Will people be going hungry next winter? 

We fly by a pretty little lake fringed with trees. There isa 
glimpse of an enormous old wooden hotel, painted white—prob- 
ably a comfortable place to stay. Why didn’t I bring auto- 
mobile maps of the states I cross so I could follow the route? 
The map in the timetable simply draws straight lines between the 
cities where the train pauses; it is not concerned with the country 
in between, and that is what interests one. 

When you drive, you select your own route and go through 
the places you want to see—places of beauty or of historical inter- 
est. But most of us wouldn’t want to drive from Chicago to 
Philadelphia—822 miles—in less than seventeen hours, which is 
the time of this splendid train. 

We think the wild flowers are gone, but how many we see! 
Masses of yellow—the yellow-flowered sweet clover and the black 
mustard—the ‘‘charlock”’ of the poets. When I first learned that 
I had often seen, without recognizing it, ‘“‘a field of charlock shin- 
ing in the sun,” I was a little disappointed, but now when I see a 
field of mustard, I like to think how Tennyson has dignified what 
we call a weed. There are small pastures, too, full of daisy flea- 
bane, and bunches of the tall daisy-like flowers whose name I can 
never remember. Wild parsnip grows rank, covered with 
yellow umbels, and the trailing blackberry blooms seem unusually 
large. Great patches of wild strawberry lie along the tracks— 
no blossoms here, but nearly ripe fruit must be hiding under the 
leaves. Elder bushes, small and large, spread their wide flower- 
heads and promise abundant crops. Does anyone make elder- 
berry wine now, I wonder, as our grandmothers did, or combine 
elderberries and wild grapes in a pie? All these flowers are 
white or yellow, and white was the single arrowhead I glimpsed 
in a ditch. A slender line of cattails marked it, and every leaf 
was brown for three or four inches at the top—could that have 
been the late frost we had? 

We have not crossed a single large river, but many creeks. 
Such an imaginative appeal as a creek has, starting in some 
spring or swamp and going on until it meets a river, winding 
about, doubling back on itself, a mere trickle, occasionally a de- 
structive torrent. Tall weeds grow undisturbed at its edge, 
bushes and trees shade it, and wherever there is a pool a few inches 
deep, little fishes live. If ever I have a country place, I must 
have a brook, whatever else I do without. 

Sot 


NOTES FROM THE NOFRONTIER NEWS SERVICE 


Too Tired to Fight 


ig is reported from Paris that a Socialist official recently spent 

three months in Germany exploring the German under- 
ground. He discovered that the working class opposition to 
Hitler is physically too tired to fight. One evening he was con- 
ferring with three comrades on the political situation. ‘They 
were intensely interested, but it was evening and after a long 
day’s work, so that after an hour one of the group was sound 
asleep and the other two were so tired that they could not con- 
tinue the conference. 

Labor hours, formerly forty-eight a week, are now generally 
fifty-four, sixty and at times even seventy-two hours a week. 
Moreover, there has been an enormous speed-up of work and an 
increase in the productivity of the individual worker of ten, 
twelve and even twenty percent since 1933. 

The result is that the workers are too tired for any under- 
ground activity. There has been a notable lack of reports from 
opposition workers’ groups to their friends in other countries. 
The reason is that the workers are too exhausted to write. They 


meet their comrades seldom and then only for a few minutes on 
the street, just time enough to pass along some anti-fascist ma- 
terial. Even this is languishing, because the workers cannot 
trust their own homes for fear that a child who is a member of 
the Hitler Youth will betray them. 

Fascism has not yet won the workers, but Hitler’s successful 
foreign policy and some of his social measures have made a 
strong impression upon them. Nationalism is dominant, total 
wages are higher, though the cost of living, taxes and ‘“‘voluntary 
donations” are higher also, official propaganda emphasizes the 
improved economic conditions and contrary information is 
lacking. Terror and secret police supervision are intense and il- 
legal activities are exceedingly dangerous. Many workers are 
capitulating, but the majority is still anti-fascist. 


Letters from Italy 

Letters from Italy received in Philadelphia by friends and 
relatives in Mussoliniland are rather revealing. It costs ten 
cents to send a first-class letter from Italy to the United States, 
and that does not encourage frequent correspondence. _ 

Even so, writers frequently paste their stamps on the back 
of the envelope in order to prevent tampering by the censors. 
There is also a curious delay in transmitting letters, sometimes 
as long as two months. 

Family news is given freely with brief notes as to the loca- 
tion of various members of the family, but no comments are 
included. One Italian mother wrote recently about a nephew 
and son-in-law killed in battle in Ethiopia, about the fiancé of the 
youngest daughter serving in the Italian army in Spain, and 
about the removal of another son with his family to Ethiopia. 
Inquiries as to further details brought only vague replies such as: 
“JT understand what you have written.” 

Mussolini’s propaganda has led some Italians to sell all their 
belongings in the United States and to return to Italy in antici- 
pation of a comfortable old age in peace and security. Letters 
from these returned immigrants reveal their complete disillusion. 
Urging rigid secrecy lest some vengeance be worked on her and 
her family, one woman poured out her soul to a former neighbor 
in the United States. Since all her funds were transferred to 
Italian banks, she is helpless and cannot return to this country as 
she would like to. 

Good Neighbors 

The curious way in which the U. S. Government carries out 
its good neighbor policy toward South America has frequently 
been revealed. Good-will messengers are sent on warships and 
Presidential inaugurations are attended by bombing planes. 
Nothing, however, has equaled the statement issued by the 
State Department on May 18, 19388. 

The six bombing planes which attended the inauguration of 
President Roberto Ortiz of Argentina impressed the Argentines 
so much that they asked the U. S. Government for eight officers 
of the Army Air Corps in order to train Argentine military fliers. 
The State Department records this and then proceeds: ‘This 
Government was of course gratified by this indication of confi- 
dence on the part of the Argentine Government in the capacity 
and ability of the U. S. Army Air Corps, and is pleased to an- 
nounce that contracts have been signed under which eight officers 
shortly will proceed to Argentina to give the technical instruction 
desired by that Government. This is a further indication of mu- 
tually beneficial co-operation between two countries of the Americas.” 

It need only be added that the Brazilian army and navy, 
Argentina’s neighbor and rival, are also being “technically in- 
structed” by the United States 


Off the Air 

Premier Neville Chamberlain frequently explains his friend- 
liness to the Fascist Powers as a desire for peace. At the same 
time the British Government at times shows a curious hostility 
to real peace activities. Thus, for example, the Two Leslies were | 
forbidden by the official British Broadcasting Company to 
sing their well-known song, ‘“No More War,” over the radio. 
The reason given by the B. B. C. was that the song was not suit- 
able for broadcasting. j 
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Reactions of Our Readers | 


UNIVERSALISM IN RHODE ISLAND 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your issue of the date July 9, 1938, contains an account of 
the Centennial Session of the Rhode Island Universalist Conven- 
tion which was held June 1 in the First Universalist Church in 
Providence. The Convention was organized in the vestry of the 
edifice of that church at that time. Some misconception might 
be caused by the record, as you have headed it ‘Rhode Island 
Celebrates One Hundred Years of Universalism.” Rhode Island 
1as enjoyed Universalism for a much longer period than a century. 
John Murray’s preaching while chaplain of Rhode Island troops 
n the Revolutionary War gives us a long history. This Con- 
vention was only celebrating the one hundred years of its own 
ganization. The churches that formed the Convention were 
onsiderably older. First Church, Providence, was organized in 
1821, Pawtucket Church celebrated its centennial several years 
igo, and, if I am not mistaken, Woonsocket church is also more 
han a hundred years old. 

William Couden. 

Providence, R. I. 


* * 


FROM ONE WHO LOVES MURRAY GROVE 


"o the Editor of the Leader: 

During several generations there have been many Univer- 
alists in my family. My beloved father, who entered the Life 
3eyond last summer, was the author of “Christus Victor” and 
‘John Murray’s Landfall.’”’ He furnished the Chamber of 
-rayer in the Potter House at Murray Grove, and was thoroughly 
amiliar with Murray’s life and writings. Our family shared his 
nterest in the story of Murray and Potter, and his love for Mur- 
ay Grove. 

I united with the Universalist Church when of high schoo| 
ge, but from my parents’ choice rather than my personal 
onviction. Since then I have been a communicant of the Epis- 
opal Church for many years. But, naturally, I feel warmest 
riendship for the Universalist Church, which my father loved 
levotedly for ninety-four years. I often visit the Church of the 
tedeemer in Newark, am a life member of the Murray Grove 
issociation and have spent many happy summers at this beauti- 
ul spot. While my church affiliation may not be known by every 
ransient guest, it is known by most of the board, and I have 
Iways been welcomed cordially and have made many precious 
riendships there. 

I love swimming at the neighboring beaches, the sailing 
arties on Barnegat Bay, and the evening entertainments. And 
ur trips to Lakehurst, Atlantic City, and other points of in- 
erest are always delightful. The guests are like a big happy 
amily. 

The Mission Study classes of the Institute show vivid pic- 
ures of Japan and other distant lands, some of which are now at 
yar. There we learn how courageous and devoted missionaries 
re transforming the lives of the people, and World Friendship 
; always stressed as a means of eventually bringing peace. 

At the services in the little brick church or the historic 
otter Meetinghouse, we are privileged to hear the most eminent 
lergymen of the denomination, who always give us an inspiring 
1essage, and lead our worship in a spirit of reverence and conse- 
ration. 

Last summer the candlelight services every night during the 
nstitute were specially beautiful. We met in the candlelighted 
hurch at ten p. m. for a short devotional service conducted in 
urn by each of the Institute leaders. There was responsive read- 
1g, a prayer, and a brief address alternated with several hymns. 
Ve often sang ‘‘We would be building” to Sibelius’ beautiful 
1elody, and always marched out singing ‘‘Follow the gleam.” 
.s we sat, those summer evenings, in the candlelighted church, 
allowed with precious memories, all must have felt the presence 
f the Lord in His Holy Temple. And to me, it seemed as if my 


father and the other friends of Murray Grove who have passed 
on must be very near us in spirit, and joining in our worship. 
“The Communion of Saints” of the Apostles’ Creed seemed very 
real, with a new and beautiful meaning. 

A former program of Murray Grove promised us “invigora- 
tion, instruction and inspiration.’’ And these, together with the 
friendly atmosphere and beautiful natural surroundings, must 
surely impress every visitor. I testify from experience to the 
welcome and inspiring message that Murray Grove offers the 
guest of another faith. And all who love Murray Grove surely 
must remember that John Murray was a wandering stranger, that 
Thomas Potter invited clergymen of every name to preach in his 
meetinghouse, that the Universalist Church teaches that all 
men of whatever faith are our brothers and that St. Paul says in 
Heb. 13 : 2, “Be not forgetful to entertain strangers: for thereby 
some have entertained angels unawares.” 

Elizabeth Dodge. 

Summit, New Jersey. 

* * 


PORTRAIT OF NEWTON TALBOT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The portrait in oil by the late Grace W. Geer in the New 
England Historic-Genealogical Society’s building at 9 Ashburton 
Place, Boston, referred to in the Leader of July 9, is of the Hon. 
Newton Talbot, long street commissioner of Boston, and formerly 
treasurer of the Second Society of Universalists in the Town of 
Boston for many years. 

In 1904 I wrote the Memoir of Mr. Talbot published by the 
Genealogical Society, with portrait, in October, 1904. But Uni- 
versalists may well call there to see Miss Geer’s portrait of him, 
which she painted for the society in 1927. 

Hosea S. Ballou. 

Brookline, Mass. 


* * 


PRAISE FOR THE LEADER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I think your paper is unusually good and often wonder how 
you find so many articles and sermons for every week. I am 
reading every word of each copy and then sending it on to a rela- 
tive. 

Apropos ‘Adventures in Reading,’ the Religious Educa- 
tion Committee and Department of Woman’s Work of the 
Massachusetts Congregational Conference and Missionary 
Society issues a Reading List for the Congregational Churches 
each year. 

I am thankful that I have The Christian Leader to read, be- 
cause I cannot hear sermons or lectures. I also have Advance 


once a month. ; 
Jane Reid. 


re 


ADMIRABLE SUGGESTIONS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Having just received this week’s Leader and finding more 
accounts of the National Memorial Church, I am suggesting that 
a series of pictures on the Washington church, similar in idea to 
the recent pictures on All Souls’ in Washington which appeared 
in the Christian Register, would do much to explain the church 
to your readers. 

Incidentally, some illustrated articles on the Divine Pa- 
ternity in New York City, and the Redeemer in Minneapolis, 
etc., would start an excellent series on our larger churches. 

The Unitarian articles in the Register were very interesting. 
I am sure some Universalist articles would be equally so. 

George Whitney. 

Portland, Maine. 
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Our Library Desk pe 


Sex Education 


Step by Step in Sex Education. By 
Dr. Edith Hale Swift. (Macmillan. 
$2.00.) 

All parents know how difficult it is to 
meet their obligations to their children in 
the area of life which is so vital to the 
young yet so highly charged with emotions, 
potential or actual. Part of the difficulty 
is, of course, in the hold-over of inhibitions 
which, we are told by sociologists, origi- 
nated in primitive taboos, and it is coming 
to be the fashion to regard all reticence 
as if it were an unintelligent respect for 
ancient timidities. As a matter of fact 
reticence may just as well be, and with 
most people today actually is, a matter of 
taste and delicacy. But while good taste 
may rule some subjects out of ordinary 
conversation among decent people, it is a 
grave mistake for parents to feel unable to 
talk, at suitable times, with their growing 
children, about aspects of their develop- 
ment which are sure to raise difficult 
questions; for answers to these questions 
the young must find and it is all-important 
that they should find them where good 
sense, experience, sensitive sympathy, and 
regard for truth will ensure sound answers. 

Dr. Swift’s book does not show parents 
just how they should go about their task 
of informing their children, but it does 
reveal what is the actual sequence of de- 
velopment in the child’s curiosity and in 
his need. Parents who read this book may 
never find that they speak with the chil- 
dren just as the parents speak in this book 
to Bert and Jane, in the succession of dia- 
logues which form its chapters, but they 
will be able more intelligently to anticipate 
what they should be told at given stages of 
their growth. Certainly if a growing boy 
and girl could be given all the information 
this book contains, as objectively and as 
sympathetically, the chances that un- 
fortunate companionship would distort 
their notions about sex would be greatly 
reduced. Dr. Swift does not confine her- 
self to physical facts, but discusses many 
of the ethical problems which arise, and 
does this in an atmosphere friendly to fine 
idealism. 

Haba: 


* Ox 


Who and What Was Jesus? 


The Mission and the Message of Jesus. 
By H. D. A. Major, T. W. Manson, and 
C.J. Wright. (E.P. Dutton. $5.00.) 
Principal Major, the well-known liberal 

Churchman in England, with two col- 

leagues, offers a study of the Gospels in 

the light of modern research. The book 
does not generalize but takes up in turn 
incidents in the life of Jesus and his say- 
ings, and a number of questions raised by 
the exposition of their significance. All 
details are examined in the light of the 


principal schools of modern New Testa-— 


ment criticism. The authors naturally 


reject the view that the New Testament 


records the genesis of a myth and that 
Jesus never lived; they reject the “‘Form- 
criticism’’ of recent scholarship, at any 
rate in its extreme developments; they re- 
ject the apocalyptic school of thought. 
They accept the “messianic consciousness 
of Jesus as one of the best-attested facts 
we possess with regard to him.” They 
find this in no way incompatible with the 
view that the contemporary Galileans re- 
garded Jesus as a prophet, or with the con- 
viction of his very early disciples that he 
was a rabbi possessed of extraordinary 
wisdom, originality, and insight. 

A scholarly work intended for the 
serious and systematic student of the 
Gospels. 

H.E.B.S. 


* * 


The Expansion of Christianity 


The Thousand Years of Uncertainty. 
By Kenneth S. Latourette. (Harper. 
$3.50.) 


This is volume two in a series planned 
by Professor Latourette of Yale, which is 
designed to tell the complete story of the 
history of the expansion of Christianity. 
We welcomed enthusiastically the first 
volume, covering the period from the be- 
ginnings to the end of the fifth century. 
We can be as warm in our praise of this 
volume. Vast as the undertaking is and 
devious as are the paths which have had 
to be followed in the preparation of this 
volume, Dr. Latourette has again com- 
bined to a rare degree the ability to utilize 
the research of a large number of specialists 
and a skillful interpretation of the material 
thus used. 

The spread of Christianity in Western 
Europe, in Central Europe and the Baltic 
regions, the spread from the eastern cen- 
ters of the Roman Empire and eastward 
to the edges of Asia and then the chal- 
lenging rise of Islamic power and the 
counter-move (both by crusades and by 
missions)—all these phases of development 
are readably described, Finally the im- 
pact of Christianity upon its environment 
during the year 500 A. D. to 1000 A. D. is 
analyzed. The new religion led to the erad- 
ication of rival religions; it made for 
monogamy, mercy toward the suffering, 
humility and (except where it stirred up 
and blessed war) the control of men’s 
passions. It helped to transmit many 
valuable cultural influences from the an- 
cient world and stimulated creative ac- 
tivity in many ways. It gave a meaning 
and a direction to human life, even if that 
was at the cost of picturing this life as 
important primarily because it was a 
prelude to another. It brought sharp 
conflict of ideals to the Western world. 

The series of volumes of which this is a 


part is an ambitious undertaking, but i 
the two volumes so far published ar 
equaled in interest by those that follow 
the work of Dr. Latourette will be an ex 
traordinary accomplishment. . 

H.E.B.S. 


+: Ae 


Patience-Saver 


Kiddie Kraft. By Lottie E. Fitch 
(Standard Publishing Company: Cin: 
cinnati, Ohio. $1.50.) 

Is there a parent who never racks he 
brain for something new to amuse her chil 
dren? Or a teacher who never lacks a1 
inspiration for a “different” touch to giv 
to the handwork period of her class? I 
you are one of these, this book is not fo 
you. But for the countless others wh: 
want a source from which to glean new anc 
different children’s activities, Lottie E 
Fitch has compiled this pleasant aid 
“Kiddie Kraft.” 

This book makes me want to be a chil 
again, just to do all of the fascinating bit 
of handwork it suggests. It also makes m 
glad that my children can benefit from it 
suggestions. Every page reflects hours o 
painstaking work and study of children’ 
activities that Miss Fitch must have mad 
to gather this material, that includes ove 
three hundred and fifty games, stories ant 
handcrafts for children of all ages. Ther 
are activities and attractive things to di 
for the youngest toddler as well as th 
older, more matured child. No juvenil 
age group has been overlooked in this in 
clusive little volume. 

The author has divided her book int 
twelve monthly sections, and the suggestion 
under each are appropriate to the season 
Every month is introduced with an activit; 
provoking story and, on the pages fol 
lowing, lists of games and handcraft 
that fulfill the desires provoked by th 
story arefound. Miss Fitch gives complet 
lists of materials (none are expensive 
many cost nothing) and adequate instruc 
tions. 

In her foreword the author states tha 
her sole purpose is to ‘‘make children di 
something for someone, make somebod;: 
glad, and they’ll have the best time of th 
year.” She realizes that busy hands ar 
happy hands, and gives unlimited sug 
gestions for bringing about this state o 
affairs. 

There are many books, sets of book 
and periodicals on the market that ar 
designed to help keep the child of toda: 
amused and busy. ‘‘Kiddie Kraft’’ no 
only does this, but offers the added blessin 
of being a compact, well-indexed volum 
that is most inexpensive. Any home wil 
find the $1.50 that this book costs we 
invested. Here, at last, is a handeraf 
book within reach of everyone. Investi 
gate it, if you are interested in keeping th 
youngsters under your guidance busy an 
amused while inculeating in them th 
happy trait of thoughtfulness for others. 

Florence W. Simonson. 


; 
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Church Séhools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


AT FERRY BEACH 


A “reaction” in the Leader of July 16 re- 
minded us that maybe some folks don’t 
know that the Religious Education In- 
stitute, operated by the General Sunday 
School Association of the Universalist 
Church, is held annually at Ferry Beach 
Park, near Saco, Maine. And Saco is 
three miles south of Old Orchard, a famous 
summer resort, on the coast of Maine! 

By the time the reader reads these lines, 
the Institute will have ended. But as we 
are writing, July 14, we are still in the 
midst of getting ready for it. To date 
ninety persons have registered for the 
week. These include young and old, from 
nine states: Massachusetts, Vermont, New 
York, Maine, New Hampshire, Connect- 
icut, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, and the 
District of Columbia. The largest dele- 
gation from a single church includes seven 
from Turner Center, Maine, although 
Auburn, Maine, with six, Dexter, Maine, 
with four, Lynn, Mass., with four and a 
faculty member, Caribou, Maine, with 
three and a faculty member, and Woods- 
ville, N. H., with three, deserve honorable 
mention. 

The office looks as though we had just 
moved in, and all of our possessions were 
piled in the center of the floor. But such 
is the process of moving to Ferry Beach. 
Three-quarters of the office equipment 
goes to the Institute, and one of the staff. 
Almost 300 books from our own and other 
libraries will offer inducement, we hope, 
to those who are eager to get acquainted 
with new ideas, and broaden their own as- 
sociation with books in the field of religious 
teaching. 

Thirty-six persons are eligible for the 
diploma of the G.S.S. A. if they meet the 
course requirements this season. Of these 
twelve have already signified their inten- 
tion of being present. Credit cards will 
be mailed all students completing class 
work, direct from this office, after the week 
is over. 

We hope all who share the institute will 
find it a profitable experience. We hope 
the churches back home will make a place 
for the contribution these delegates can 
make to their educational program because 
of this summer experience. 

* * 


RECEIVES EARLE MEMORIAL 
SCHOLARSHIP 


A. Byron Noyes, of Haverhill, Mass., a 
junior in the high school there, has been 
selected by the administrative committee 
of the General Sunday School Association 
as the recipient of the Earle Memorial 
Scholarship for summer institutes. He 
was presented the award by the Dean on 
the opening night of the Religious Educa- 
tion Institute, Ferry Beach, Maine, on 
July 16. His minister, Rev. Wallace G. 


Fiske, considers him his right-hand assist- 
ant in the work being done among the 
boys of the church school and youth or- 
ganizations, and he will continue in active 
service this coming year. The Association 
feels that Miss Earle would approve of the 
selection of Mr. Noyes for this distinctive 


honor. 
* * 


HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS AND WOMEN 
OF THE BIBLE 


When six young girls, high school juniors 
and seniors, show a willingness to stay in 
church school, ask for a teacher, and at- 
tend nearly every Sunday, someone must 
respond and volunteer to be their leader. 
Such was the case in the Beverly, Mass., 
church school in November, 1937. The 
problem arose immediately of what to do 
for class work. Should a ready-made 
course of study be followed? So many of 
them seemed too juvenile, too stereotyped, 
or too much like the usual public school 
work. Yet it was the teacher’s belief that, 
because the girls wanted a class, it was 
apparent that they were after something 
that only a church school could give them, 
and that the Bible was still a source of in- 
formation, inspiration, and interest. 

It was decided that the year’s program 
should center around women of the Bible, 
not as women of Biblical times of another 
day and race, but women whose counter- 
part has been found throughout history 
and is still evident today. “Lives Worth 
Living,’ by Emily C. Peabody, was used as 
a teacher’s text, with the following books 
of great help: Matheson, ‘Representative 
Women of the Bible,” Marble, ““Women 
of the Bible,’’ and Clement, ‘‘Heroines of 
the Bible.” ‘The Bible Designed to Be 
Read as Living Literature” was the edition 
used for class reading. 

The familiar stories of Mary of Bethany 
and Hannah had not lost their appeal. 
With Ruth was associated Mary Antin, 
with Deborah was linked the life of Joan of 
Are, and special reports were given by two 
of the girls in the class. The stories of 
Sarah, Rebekah, and Rachel, not only em- 
phasized three strong women, but brought 
in whole chapters of Bible history, and 
gave an opportunity for pointing out cus- 
toms and manners of the times. Miriam 
revived the story of Moses, and gave vari- 
ety in introducing a woman gifted in poetry 
and the dance. Esther and Judith brought 
exciting and thrilling tales of daring and 
patriotism, were connected easily with in- 
terpretations in art, music, and drama, and 
tied up with a great many Jewish customs 
still observed today. Mary, mother of 
Jesus, appropriate either at Christmas or 
Easter, gave a splendid opportunity to 
focus attention on the Madonna in art, 
with the use of famous pictures which can 
easily be obtained from any library. Lydia 


concluded the Biblical women, a business 
woman of the Roman world. 

The second phase of the program con- 
sidered famous women in history whose 
lives are remembered and honored for 
some noteworthy achievement. Each 
week was devoted to some group, usually 
centering about three figures, and in- 
dividual reports were made by the girls, 
in most cases looking up their own material. 
Women in social service included Dorothea 
Dix, Elizabeth Fry, Jane Addams; in 
medicine and nursing there were Elizabeth 
Blackwell, Florence Nightingale, and Clara 
Barton; science featured Ellen Richards 
and Marie Curie; the ministry Corinne 
Shattuck, Maude Royden, and Anna 
Howard Shaw; and literature and art gave 
wide scope in discussing George Eliot, 
Elizabeth Browning, and Rosa Bonheur. 
Many of the women reported on created 
much interest by virtue of their individual 
contribution, as was the case especially 
with Madame Curie, and class discussion 
brought out many stray bits of knowledge 
gleaned from school work, every-day read- 
ing, and even the movies. 

The program ended with an unan- 
nounced oral quiz on all personalities 
studied with a rapid fire of quick questions 
to test what had been learned and re- 
membered. The whole series of lessons 
was tied together by a discussion of what 
characteristics made for greatness, with 
the conclusion that greatness was not 
usually dependent on luck, financial inde- 
pendence, or an inheritance of talent. 
Every possible attempt was made in all 
lessons to interpret the women studied in 
their historical and social environmnt, 
drawing on the arts, literature, science, and 
history to make them living personalities, 
even though of a different race, of a re- 
mote historical period, or of another na- 
tionality. 

Lucy S. Bell, Teacher. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 
Miss Clara Andrews, parish assistant at 
the Universalist church in Rochester, 
N. Y., called at the G. S. S. A. office re- 
cently en route to Keene, N. H., where 
she will visit Miss Marion Smith, former 
director at Rochester church. 


Miss Yates enjoyed part of her vacation 
during Ferry Beach week, at East North- 
field, Mass., where she visited friends, and 
looked in on both the Missionary and 
Religious Education conferences. 


Seven members from the Pasadena, 
Calif., Universalist church attended the 
Unitarian-Universalist Institute held re- 
cently at Topanga Canyon. Rev. Rol 
Benner, minister-elect of Riverside Uni- 
versalist church, was also an active mem- 
ber of the group. 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


SIDE from the one day in May when 
the Massachusetts Universalist Con- 
vention is in annual session, the business 
of the state organization is carried on by an 
Executive Committee of ten men—six 
laymen, four ministers. This committee 
meets regularly (July and August ex- 
cepted), on the first Tuesday of each month. 
In the last week in June each year, a 
special meeting is held at which the budget 
of the Convention for the coming year is 
made up and a general review is taken of 
the affairs of the churches of the state. 
Administrative matters are almost entirely 
left with the Superintendent, and the 
earrying out of plans and projects with the 
Secretary. As is well known, these two 
offices center in one and the same person. 
The special meeting of the Executive 
‘Committee this year was held on Tuesday, 
June 28. Only one of the ten members 
was not present. 

The treasurer estimated the income for 
the new year as $12,550. The parish 
quotas furnish about $3,300. From in- 
vestments about $6,900 are received, and 
from several other sources the amount 
coming in will be about $2,350. The total 
of the quotas for each of several years be- 
fore the depression was more than double 
the amount of the past few years. 

The estimated expenses for the twelve 
months figure up to $12,775, showing a 
possible deficit, over an estimated income 
of $12,550, of $225. 

The miscellaneous appropriations antici- 
pated are $100 to the Doolittle Home, 
$300 to the Massachusetts Council of 
Churches, $50 to the Rutland Chaplaincy, 
$25 to the Clara Barton Camp, $50 to the 
Massachusetts Sunday School Association, 
$50 to the General Sunday School Associa- 
tion, and $50 to the General Theological 
Library. There will be general expenses 
amounting to $3,400. The Secretary’s 
office expenses of $396, the clerk’s salary of 
$1,134, and the salary of Secretary and 
Superintendent of $4,320, make a total of 
$5,850. For summer services at Oxford 
$80 will be paid the preacher. The 
treasurer’s office, for clerical assistance and 
miscellaneous expenses, is estimated at 
$1,200. The estimated appropriations for 
mission points in the state total $1,620. 
All of these items combined total, as 
above, $12,775. 

Upon recommendation of the Missions 
Committee, the Executive Committee 
voted gifts to Amesbury of $300, Foxboro 
$100, Framingham $100, Quincy $247.48 
(interest), Springfield (Second) $288 (in- 
terest), and Yarmouthport $270.34 (re- 
pairs and insurance). 

From the income of the Ballou Founda- 
tion the Executive Committee voted to 
grant to Jamaica Plain $100, to East 
Boston $750, to Chelsea $300, toMedford 


Hillside $310,75, and a pension of $500. 

From the income of the Ministerial 
Relief Fund, by vote, the sum of $1,500 
will be turned to the General Convention 
for pensions of ministers in Massachusetts. 
By the change in the pension plan of the 
General Convention, made at the biennial 
meeting in Chicago, the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention relieves the Gen- 
eral Convention of its entire pension obliga- 
tion in this state with the exception of 
about $100. 

An estimated income of $130 from the 
Kelton Fund is to be equally divided be- 
tween the churches at Gardner and Leom- 
inster. 

Readers of the Leader have noted that 
there are a number of vacancies in the 
pastorates of the state. These are in the 
churches of Everett, Fitchburg, North 
Weymouth, Canton, Taunton, Brookline, 
Assinippi and Amesbury. The special 
committee in Everett met July 12 to or- 
ganize and to consider the applications of a 
number of possible candidates. Another 
meeting will be held in the church on 
Wednesday evening, Aug. 10. A com- 
mittee has been appointed by the trustees 
in Fitchburg to consider and recommend 
to the parish a successor to Mr. Kapp. 
The chairman of this committee is Dr. 
T. K. Ross, 280 Main Street, Fitchburg. 
So far as known, no steps are being taken 
during the summer towards securing 
ministers in Taunton, North Weymouth 
or Brookline. These three places will hear 
supplies and candidates in the early part 
of the new season. Canton is considering 
a successor to Mr. Stoneham, who, while 
giving up the pastorate of the Universalist 
church, retains his pastorate with the 
Unitarians. During the recent past the 
churches in Assinippi and Amesbury have 
had student pastors. These are places 
which may accept the interneship idea 
adopted in Essex and Beverly. 

The summer services in Oxford will 
cover the four Sundays of August. Rev. 
Harold Lumsden is again to be the resi- 
dent preacher. The Executive Committee 
of the Convention has been considering 
a plan whereby the church in Oxford may 
be repaired and painted another year and 
made into a shrine to which Universalists 
would go, as they do now to the Birthplace 
of Clara Barton, in affection and pride. 
On Sunday, July 10, the minister and 
people of the Quincy church made a pil- 
grimage to the old church and to the Birth- 
place. Mr. Wood, the pastor in Quincy, 
held a worship service in the church, then 
all went to the Birthplace. 

Rev. Wallace G. Fiske has plans for 
services in the West Haverhill church. 
It has been the custom for many years, 
when the Kenoza Avenue church, down 
town, is closed, to have a series of preach- 


ing services in the little White Church out 
on Broadway. In recent years these ser- 
vices have been in competition with the 
union services of Haverhill, in which the 
Universalists join. Mr. Fiske plans to 
have some sort of service in the White 
Church each month for some time, but so 
arranged as not to interfere with any other 
church services in the vicinity. 

There are still in the Convention office 
two collection bags, a large Bible or two, 
and a heavy mantel clock which will be 
given to some church which can make use 
of them. Call in for these or write to the 
secretary of the State Convention. 

Conditions in the churches in Amesbury 
and Chelsea, which, at the close of the 
season in June, were not very cheering, 
have changed for the better. The Ames- 
bury church has decided, with aid from 
the Convention, to make needed repairs 
upon the roof of the church building. It 
it hoped that other improvements will be 
made in the interior. The church will 
reopen in September. 

At Chelsea there is real enthusiasm over 
the prospect for the new year. By ar- 
rangement with the Theological School at 
Tufts and on the advice of Dr. Skinner, 
E. Hartwell Daley will, beginning in Sep- 
tember, give practically full time to the 
pastorate. Repairs on the church tower 
and walls will be made at an early date. 
A definite budget has been planned, and, 
unless all signs fail, the Chelsea church 
will make a record advance the coming 
year. Through the interest and help of 
the Institute of World Affairs, Mr. Daley 
left New York on July 5 on the steamer 
“Batori’ of the Polish-American Line 
for a ten to twelve weeks’ trip to Central 
Europe. The central feature of the visit 
is the League of Nations Czechoslovakian 
conference in Prague on Aug. 17. Mr. 
Daley will land at Copenhagen and will 
go to Poland by way of Sweden. Germany, 
Austria and France will be visited. 

The annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Council of Churches, of which 
the Massachusetts Universalists are a con- 
stituent part, will be held in the Porter 
Congregational Church in Brockton on 
Nov. 7 and 8. Universalist churches in 
the southeastern part of the state should 
make note of this important meeting. 

When anyone holds an office for forty 
years in one of our churches and fills those 
years with faithful service without financial 
remuneration, it becomes a matter for 
genuine recognition and denominational 
pride. Miss Sarah D. Blaisdell, a teacher 
in the public schools of Haverhill for many 
years, has just resigned as treasurer of our 
church school in Haverhill. 

This summer a slight change is to be 
made in the usual plans in the office of the 
Convention Secretary and Superintendent. 
For quite a number of years the office has 
been kept open through the entire sum- 
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mer. This year the office will be closed 
during the two final weeks of August. 
This announcement is made thus early so 
that anyone having business with us in 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Miss Muriel L. Burns, formerly active in 
the First Universalist Church, Somerville, 
Mass., was married to Sydney N. Forsom 
of New York on Friday, July 8,in New York 
City. 


Rev. J. Stewart Diem of Portland, 
Maine, has been invited to serve as preacher 
in the Belpre Universalist church, Rock- 
land, Ohio, during the month of August. 


Mr. and Mrs. Holbrook Mulford of 
Oak Park, IIl., visited Headquarters on 
July 8. 


Miss Ida E. Metz, daughter of Rev. 
W. J. Metz of Morrisville, Vt., has been 
appointed a psychiatric case worker at the 
Mt. Hope U. S. Hospital at Johnson, Tenn. 


Rev. John M. Foglesong of Wayland, 
Mass., gave a course of lectures on “An 
Evolving Church—the Inevitable Religion 
of Tomorrow,” at Chautauqua last week. 


Rev. L. C. Nichols of Melrose, Mass., 
sails from Montreal on July 25 for a visit 
to the Grenfell Mission at St. Anthony in 
Newfoundland and at Forteau Bay in 
Labrador. 


Illinois 


Avon.—Rev. J. W. McKnight, pastor. 
Since the second Sunday of June when a 
successful Children’s Day program was 
given, the congregation of the church has 
experimented with a combined or unified 
Sunday morning service. The second bell 
rings at 10.50 a. m. and immediately the 
whole church enters into the worship. At 
the close of the second hymn the primary 
department goes to its study. The re- 
mainder of the group stay for worship 
and sermon. The sermon does not run 
over twenty minutes. The junior choir is 
used. At the close of the third hymn all go 
to classes. There is an adult discussion 
class of adozen or more. The young people 
number twenty. Over sixty stayed for 
classes the second Sunday of July. Twelve 
delegates, including Mr. and Mrs. Mc- 
Knight, will attend the Mid-West Institute 
at Shakamak State Park, Indiana. Mr. 
McKnight teaches a course on “The 
Church and Economics.”’ Miss Harriet 
Schleich, president of the local Y. P. C. U., 
leads one of the discussion groups. Four 
girls were awarded scholarships. 


Massachusetts 


Springfield, Second.—Rev. Dorothy T. 
Spoerl, pastor. The reports presented at 
the annual meeting, recently held, indi- 
cated that things are going well. Congre- 
gations have been the best for several 
years, and the young people have shown a 
lively interest in the Y. P.C. U. A special 


regard to the churches of the state, may 
arrange his correspondence or his personal 
conferences with us before Aug. 22. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


committee collected contributions to send 
two church school teachers to Ferry Beach. 
The men of the church are planning a num- 
ber of repairs and improvements upon the 
church building. 

Roxbury.—Rev. George E. Huntley, 
D. D., acting pastor. The Fenno Guild, 
youngest organization in this church, is 
sponsoring a series of Thursday evening 
services during the summer, when popular 
plays will be shown on the screen, and the 
story read. At the first one, July 7, a good 
audience was present. Among the plays 
to be shown are “The Man Who Played 
God,” “Grumpy,” “Back Home and 
Broke,” ‘‘Graustark’’ and others. The 
newly organized co-ordinating committee 
is planning activities for next season, to 
see that there is no overlapping of dates. 


New Hampshire 


Manchester.—Rev. Sidney J. Willis, 
pastor. About 140 persons attended the 
salad supper served by the Ladies’ Union 
Friday evening, July 8, at the vestry. A 
special observance of the thirtieth wed- 
ding anniversary of Rev. and Mrs. Sidney 
J. Willis was a feature. The head table, at 
which Mr. and Mrs. Willis were seated, 
was decorated with a garden scene with 
miniature figures of the bride and bride- 
groom and their attendants effectively ar- 
ranged. A large wedding cake was also a 
feature of the decorations. The cake and 
wedding scene were made by Mrs. Mollie 
Walker. Mr. and Mrs. Willis received 
cards and congratulations from numerous 
members of the parish and friends. After 
the supper an informal social time was en- 
joyed. Mrs. Dora Priest, general chair- 
man, was aided by Miss Lenna McCoy, 
Mrs. Philip McCoy and Mrs. Arthur Wil- 
bur. 

Vermont 


Derby Line.—Rev. E. L. Conklin, pas- 
tor. The church closed the first of July 
for the summer. Rev. and Mrs. E. L. 
Conklin are at their summer home at 
Southold, N. Y. From February to July 
there was almost a continuous line of 
special services, with very gratifying re- 
sults for a small church. During Holy 
Week four new members united with the 
church. On Children’s Sunday, June 19, 
one baby was christened. The Sunday 
school picnic the last of June made a 
happy ending for the church year. 


* * 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 
The Y. P. C. U. Convention, July 8 to 
10, brought to Ferry Beach the largest 
number of people in a decade. All accom- 
modations of the Ferry Beach Park Asso- 
ciation were taken and it became necessary 


to place extras in four jeighboring cot- 
tages. One hundred and seventy people 
were served at the banquet July 9. Count- 
ing the staff of workers, more than two hun- 
dred people were fed at each meal during 
that week-end. This put quite a heavy 
load on the kitchen crew, but despite the 
fact that they were new at the Quillen 
only a few days before, everything went. 
along fairly wefl under the able direction 
of Mrs. Blanche Rowland. 

A satisfactory fire insurance adjustment. 
has been made for the damage done to the 
Quillen and furnishings by the fire July 5. 
The loss is fully covered. Repairs have 
been made to the foundation of the fire- 
place to make it safe for use. Mr. Soder- 
gren cannot undertake general repairs 
until after the institutes close. 

Many are looking forward eagerly to the 
period of the Nature Institute, beginning 
July 23, when many questions about natural 
phenomena in this area will be answered by 
Dr. Alfred C, Lane, Arthur Knox and Mrs.. 
Marion J. Hall. 

The designs submitted in the Ferry 
Beach flag contest have been placed on dis- 
play for a decision by public balloting. 

The bus which ran from Old Orchard to 
Camp Ellis via the Quillen is not operating 
this year, due to lack of patronage. It 
was not surprising that the trips did not 
pay, since they were run at times when 
there was little demand for transportation.. 
From one to six passengers will be trans- 
ported from Old Orchard to Ferry Beach 
for seventy-five cents by the Yankee Taxi 
Service, located in the middle of the street: 
near the Pier. 

Dr. Seth R. Brooks of Malden, Mass., 
will preach in the grove at eleven Sunday 
morning, July 24. The preacher July 31 
will be Dr. Theodore A. Fischer of New 


Haven, Conn. 
* * 


KEIZER-ROBINSON 


Julia Elaine Robinson, daughter of 
Rev. and Mrs. L. R. Robinson of Monroe, 
Wis., was married recently to Dr. John 
Phil Keiser, son of Mrs. Russell Keizer, 
North Bend, Ore. The ceremony, per- 
formed by the bride’s father, was in the 
Universalist church. 

Miss Freda Robinson, sister of the bride, 
was maid of honor, and Miss Lillian Gover, 
Harriman, Tenn., cousin of the bride, was 
bridesmaid. Dr. William Leede, Seattle, 
Wash., was best man, and the ushers were 
Robert Konsin, Racine, and Frank Sloan, 
Burnside, Ky. 

The church was decorated with late 
spring flowers, candelabra, palms and 
ferns. William E. Johns, at the organ, 
accompanied by Alfred Leiser, violinist, 
furnished music preceding the ceremony. 

A reception was held at the church par- 
lors immediately following the ceremony. 
A wedding dinner was served in the home 
of the bride’s parents for twenty-six guests, 
including the immediate families and in- 
timate friends. 
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Dr. and Mrs. Keizer will live in North 
Bend, Ore. 

Mrs. Keizer is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin school of nursing and 
has been on the nursing staff of the Wis- 
consin General Hospital the past year. 

Dr. Keizer is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon medical school and a 
member of Alpha Kappa Kappa and Phi 
Sigma Kappa fraternities. During the past 
year he has served his interneship at the 
Wisconsin General Hospital in Madison 
and will be associated in medical practice 
at the Keizer Hospital, North Bend. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO " 


Rev. Carl H. Olson is minister of the 
First Universalist Church in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Rev. Ralph P. Boyd is minister of the 
Camp; Hill Circuit of churches in Alabama. 

Laurence Shorey is a newspaperman of 
Portsmouth, N. H., and an active Uni- 
versalist layman. 

* * 


BLACKMER HOME LIFE 
(Continued from page 906) 

and individual help in English for the girls 
have brought us near. Three times, dur- 
ing Miss Yoshimi’s* absence, it has fallen 
to me to conduct the Sunday morning wor- 
ship service, but I do wish circumstances 
were such that our girls might attend a 
regular church service and meet a larger 
group of worshipers. One Sunday morn- 
ing we had a hymn service instead of a 
talk, and our Chieko San of the wistful 
smile sang the prayer-hymn as a solo. 
She has a sweet, true voice. 

Now, June 11, we are looking forward to 
the end of the term and the summer vaca- 
tion. Two of our girls have been really 
sick and one homesick enough to run a 
fever, so we lost our little twelve-year-old 
for six weeks while she commuted from 
her home in Zushi. But she is back with 
us now and seems happier. Miss Kasuga is 
at a rest home in Hayama with incipient 
t. b., but is beginning to gain strength. 
She was sick here for three weeks before 
we found a place and could move her. I 
was glad we had a sickroom to isolate her 
for proper care. 

As for me, my Japanese tongue is get- 
ting somewhat limber again, and under 
Miss Kamei’s instruction I’ve almost fin- 
ished the eighth reader, a new set that is 
harder than those I studied nineteen years 
ago. I’ve renewed acquaintance with 
several former friends and made some new 
ones. The girls gave me a beautiful tribute 
on Mothers’ Day, and we seem to be 
shaking down into a pleasant family life, 
although, like all mothers, I must some- 
times cross their wishes and refuse their 


*Miss Yoshimi is the head of the Kobo 
Kwan Settlement House, who comes to 
speak at our Sunday service each Sunday 
morning for an hour. 


requests. But they are good girls and 
mean to be obedient and helpful. I love 
them every one, and so would you if you 
could know them as I do. 

* * 


LABOR-DAY WEEK-END INSTITUTE 
AT MURRAY GROVE 


Under the auspices of the Leadership 
Training Committee of the Universalist 
Council of Executives, the annual ‘week- 
end institute at Murray Grove, New 
Jersey, will be held this year over Labor 
Day week-end. This was arranged on 
invitation of the Murray Grove Young 
People’s Association, which meets an- 
nually on Labor Day. 

William E. Gardner, executive secretary 
of the National Y. P. C. U. and president 
of the Murray Grove Young People’s 
Association, will act as dean. The repre- 
sentative of the W. N. M.A. will be Mrs. 
Harry Adams Hersey of Danbury, Conn., 
in charge of all the W. N. M. A. insti- 
tutes. For the General Sunday School As- 
sociation, Mrs. Ruth O. Pullman, secre- 
tary of the Board, will conduct conferences 
for church school workers. Her husband, 
Rev. Tracy M. Pullman, Salem, Mass., 
will represent the Y. P. C. U. and lead 
their conferences. The representative for 
the General Convention will be Rey. 
Charles H. Emmons, who will conduct con- 
ferences for laymen and ministers on 
churechmanship. With the exception of 
Mrs. Hersey and Mr. Gardner, the faculty 
are newcomers to Murray Grove. 

The Institute starts with supper on 
Friday evening, Sept. 2, and continues 
through dinner on Sunday, Sept. 4. The 
detailed program includes fun and frolic 
as well as serious study. Publicity regard- 
ing it has gone to every minister, super- 
intendent, youth leader, and representa- 
tive of women’s organizations within a 
wide radius of Murray Grove. A large at- 
tendance is desired for the continued de- 
velopment of leaders among our churches 
in this area. 

Write Miss Louisa Maced Murray 
Grove House, Forked River, New Jersey, 
for information and reservations. 


Gas 


* * 


CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1938 


Previously reported. ............. 1,183 
Rockwell, -Georgias....6,ceshe. at 1 
Lawrence, Mass.) «iucicen ce sce 2 
Scranton; Penn.) «kee ee 3 
Derby,LinewV t= cinta + eee 4 
Dota terete centioutectec ence Rr ee 1,193 
ep * 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 352. Lawrence, 


Mass., 3. Stafford, Conn., 4. Scranton, 
Penn., 5. Beverly, Mass., 15. Hardwick, 
Mass., 5. Olinda, Ont., 2. Derby Line, 
Vt. 1,.. Total, 387. 


Obituary 
George M. Powers 


George M. Powers, chief justice of the Vermont 
Supreme Court, died at his home in Morrisville, Vt., 
June 24. He was born in Hyde Park, Vt., Dec. 19, 
1861, the son of Horace H. and Caroline E. (Water- 
man) Powers. He graduated in 1883 from the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, of which he later became a life 
trustee. He was admitted to the bar in 1886, three 
years after his graduation, and became state’s at- 
torney. 

In addition to long service on the high court, to 
which he was first appointed in 1904, he served as a 
state representative and state senator. 

He served two years on the high court after his 
appointment in 1904. From 1906 to 1909, he was a 
Superior Court judge and chancelloi:. In 1909 he 
rejoined the Supreme Court as an associate justice. 

From 1909 to 1913, he was associate justice, be- 
ing elevated to the chief justice’s post in 1913. He 
served two years in that capacity and then became 
an associate justice. He continued as an associate 
until 1929, when he became chief justice again. 

He was married in 1893 to Miss Gertrude F. Wood- 
bury of Burlington, daughter of U. A. Woodbury, a 
former Governor of Vermont. They had four chil- 
dren. 

Judge Powers was a lifelong Universalist. 


Notices 


UNION SERVICES 


The National Memorial Church will as usual join 
in union services with All Souls Unitarian and Mt. 
Pleasant Congregational Churches from Sunday, 
June 26, through Sunday, Sept. 4. 

The services from June 26 through July 17 will be 
held in All Souls Church; from July 24 through Aug. 
7in Mt. Pleasant Church; from Aug. 14 through Sept. 
4 in the National Memorial Church. 

The preachers in the Universalist group are: Aug. 
14, Dr. Frederic W. Perkins; Aug. 21 and 28, Dr. 
Roger F. Etz; Sept. 4, Dr. Robert Cummins, General 
Superintendent. 

The church will be open to visitors week-days from 


10 to 1. 
hen 


GEORGIA COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. L. C. Prater has been transferred from the 
Georgia Convention to the North Carolina Conven- 
tion. é 

J. M. Rasnake, Secretary. 
rac 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Renewed license (for one year) of I. J. Domas. 

Noted ordination of William C. Abbe at Medford 
on May 29; fellowship conferred by Rev. Alfred S. 
Cole. 

Noted, with regret, the death of Dr. Vincent E. 
Tomlinson at Worcester on June 16. 

Sept. 27 set as date for next meeting. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


June 30, 1938. 
* * 


For Rent—Near Ferry Beach. A house at Camp 
Ellis, Saco, Maine, for last two weeks in August. 
Twenty-five dollars a week. Fine view of ocean, 
large living-room with fireplace, dining-room, 
kitchen, lavatory, four bed-rooms, garage and bath 
house, Screened porch. Refer to Rev. and Mrs. 
F. A. Mooney of Palmer, Mass. Apply to Mrs. 
Annie S, Kingsley, 11 South St., Yarmouth, Me. 

a 


UNIVERSALISM SPEAKS 
Sermons at Murray Grove 


Sunday, July 31. “The Young Theologue Speaks,”” 
Herbert McKinney, student at Tufts College, stu- 
dent ime at Lowell, Mass. 

Aug. 7. “The Young Minister Speaks,” Rev. 
Robert miele minister Raymond Memorial Chureh, 
Scranton, Pa. 

Aug. 14. “The Layman Speaks,” Fred Keiser, 
superintendent of the church school, Reading, Pa. 

Aug. 21. “Church Extension Speaks,” Rev. 
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rnold Simonson, minister of the Universalist . 

te cage cA Summer Book - Subscribe for 

Aug. 28. “The Experienced Minister Speaks,’’ h E i HE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
ir. Theodore Fischer, New Haven, Conn. fe 52 issues for $2.50 

Sept. 4. “Murray Grove Speaks,’ Rev. Robert or t e amt y 


ipton, minister of the Church of the Restoration, 


hiladelphia. Here is a book to tuck in your 
be, fs vacation suitcase or keep on hand 
CONVENTION DATES 1938 at home. You will find sugges- D ean Academy 
Georgia, Canon, Aug. 12-14. tions for your whole family to Franklin, Mass. 


New Hampshire, Portsmouth, Sept. 11-12. 
Maine, Biddeford, Sept. 18-21. 
North Carolina, Red Hill, Sept. 29-Oct. 2. 


enjoy your summer days to- 


gether. Here are stories, songs and Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 


feria October. prayersfor each Sunday during the Homelike atmosphere for boys and gitls, 
Michigan (joint with Unitarian), Kalamazoo, summer; some for special days. working together under normal life ee 
et. 2. Perhaps you will enj i diti 
joy doing tions. 

Vermont, Bellows Falls, Oct. 2-4. 2 z 
‘New York, Utica, Oct. 3-6. some of the things suggested in tee of study offered for 8th grade, 
Alabama, Brewton, Oct. 14-16. the sections on “Things to Do in ; Sigal ge ata sos ed oe ae 
New Jersey, Oct. 12. the Summer,” ‘Books to Read”’ pieapalhic ec apedied ah plow ered) 
Ontario, Blenheim, second week in October. age SI eee ME Sa an college entrance requirements. 
icant Scanian, October: ; Be ag Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
' aie and Girls. Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 
hl! . Emphasis on character building and stu- 

MURRAY GROVE FAIR Price 10 cents a copy dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 


The Murray Grove Fair will be held Aug. 19 and 
) Any kind of aprons, bags, pillow-cases, crocheted 
nd- knit articles, and money can be used. Gifts 


plus 3 cents postage Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


ay be sent to Grace A. Rice, 127 Gregory St., For sale by Send for catalogue. 
ochester, N. Y., previous to Aug. 1, 1938. After 
at date, they should be sent to Miss Rice at Mur- THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


seer 2 otked Hetvers N. J. 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


of the late Rev. W. L. Dusseault 
he Housekeeper would like a middle aged couple 


+ middle aged single person to share an apartment with 
er or take some furnished rooms. Nice location, beautiful 


utlook on water front, three minute walk to car or train S t ° L a W Ct e n Cc e U n 1 V e tr S 1 t y 


yr boat. Inquire of SOPHIE JONASSON, 37 St. 
ndrews Road, Orient Heights, East Boston, Mass. 


Where the historic liberal tradition is sustained 


“Social progress comes by employing objective, open-minded 
appraisal and measurement as the instruments of creative imagination 
and of a craving for truth and excellence. This process changed astrol- 
ogy into astronomy, alchemy into chemistry, blood-letting into surgery. 
As it comes to prevail in other fields it will transform traditional moral- 
ity into ethics, politics into statesmanship, and blind custom into di- 


rected and purposeful conduct.” --- Arthur E. Morgan, in Antioch Notes. 


LAURENS HICKOK SEELYE, President 
CANTON, NEW YORK 


NEXT TIME IN NEW YORK 


live at 


TEN PARK AVENUE HOTEL 


“fH Home Away From Home” 
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Crackling 

“Dora is the dumbest girl I’ve ever 
seen.” 

“Why?” 

“She wanted to know how many quarters 
in a baseball game.”’ 

“That’s nothing. My girl wanted to 
know if a football coach has wheels.’’— 
Houston Post. 

* * 

“T’ve bought the most wonderful thing, 
dear. It’s a luminous lipstick that shines 
in the dark.” 

“Just the thing to put on baby so that 
we can give him his bottle without turn- 


ing on the lights.’””—Minneapolis Journal. 
Pots 


What surprises a mere male is why the 
girls should tie some of those hats so 
securely beneath the chin. One would 
almost think they might be glad to have a 
wind whisk them off somewhere.—George 
Ryan, in Boston Herald. 

* * 

Sandy: “I want you to call up the spirit 
of George Washington.” 

Medium: “I have him now.” 

Sandy: “Ask him where that dollar 
landed he threw across the Potomac 
River.”’—Mentor. 

* * 

He (talking over party phone): “Hey, 
you, don’t you know the line’s busy? Get 
off the wire.” 

Voice: “‘What in the name of sense do 
you think Iam? A bird?”—Exchange. 

* * 

Film Director: ‘‘The lion will pursue 
you for a hundred yards—no farther. 
You understand?” 

Actor: “I understand—but does the 
lion?’’—Telephone Topics. 

* * 


Boogy: “‘Can I touch you for five dol- 
lars?” 

Woogy: ‘‘Man, with business the way it 
is, for five dollars you can sock me on the 
jaw.”’—Pathfinder. 

* * 

“How did you cure yourself of insom- 
nia?” 

“T left a lot of my work unfinished and 
tried to stay awake to do it at night.”— 
Exchange. 

* * 

“Dad, what’s dignity?” 

“Dignity, my boy, is what you think 
you possess until the boss says, ‘What is 
the meaning of this?’ ’—Chicago News. 

* * 


One thing we never could quite under- 
stand about free speech is why it should 
produce such extravagant statements.— 
George Ryan, in Boston Herald. 

* * 

“So your husband can’t meet his credi- 
tors?” 

“Oh, I don’t believe he wants to, par- 
ticu’arly.” Exchange. 
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